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“Above everything 
else a study of Douglas, 
not only able and fas- 
cinating, but strangely 


Two New Spring Novels 


Children of the 
Market Place 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


“A novel that is real 
art as well as a chron- 
icle that is true his- 






timely.” 


“Pretty near the top in this 
season’s list of Secret Service 
stories. A logical and thrilling 
story—it goes along in rattling 
style.”"—N. Y. World. 


Peacemakers— 
Blessed and 
Otherwise 


Observations, Reflections and 
Irritations at an International 
Conference ; 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Miss Tarbell has given us a clear 
snapshot of the Conference. In her 
forcible style she has caught all the 
currents of discussion and welded 
them together in clever interpreta- 
tion. $1.60 


Japanese-American 
Relations 


By the Hon. Iichiro Tokutomi 


This book, written for the Japanese 
public, discloses an interesting point 
of view. It is an unbiased and sen- 
sible analysis of the problem. $1.50 


The New Idealism 


By May Sinclair 

Miss Sinclair’s brilliant and pro- 
found treatise shows up the forces 
that are undermining the old idealism 
and makes clear that a new idealism 
is slowly intrenching itself in modern 
thought. .00 





—Edwin Bjorkman. 


tory.” — Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. $2.00 


The 
Scarlet 
Tanager 


A New Detective Story by J. Aubrey Tyson 


“For “high-geared detective 
fiction, the kind that involves 
nations and world-wide issues, 
THE SCARLET TANAGER is 
a winner.” —Boston Herald. $1.75 


Books on Varied Subjects 


Young People’s 
History of the 
World War 


By Louis P. Benezet 


This book sets forth the story of 
the World War graphically and in a 
style suitable for the child of the 
upper grammar grades, analyzing the 
causes and including vivid sketches of 
the actors and events. Ill., $1.50 


Employers’ Associa- 
tions in the United 
States 


By Clarence E. Bonnett 


A careful and unbiased study of 
the most important employers’ asso- 
ciations in this country, with a brief 
historical and critical survey. $4.00 


The Art of the Moving 


Picture 
By Vachel Lindsay 


Mr. Lindsay has revised his valu- 
able book on the art of the moving 
picture to keep pace with the impor- 
tant new developments made in the 
last five years. (New Edition with 
new material.) $2.00 


At all Bookstores or from 










Dodson 


President, American 


Aubudon Association 


Do away with costly insect pests-— 


Why not write to Mr. Dodson? He will 
gladly tell you how to rid your grounds of costly 
insect pests by attracting the birds. Years of 
loving study have perfected Dodson Bird Houses, 
A regard for little details, even ventilation, de- 
termines whether birds will occupy a house. And 
amid the modern devastation of nature, the little 
birds need homes made for them. Hang one of 
these quaint houses from a limb, tack one to a 
tree, put one up on a post! They will attract 
the birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
762 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 
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See what the wren eats 
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WREN HOUSE 
is but one of many 
bird houses. Solid ¥ 
oak, cypress shin- 
gles, copper coping, 
with four compart- 
partments. $0.00 





FREE 
Mr. Dodson’s 
] fascinating book. 

W] bet, “Your Bird 










Friends and How 
te H'in Them.” 
Fust write for it. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
Announces: QC 
The special charter of the Great wm 
Cunarder—R.M.S. so 
MAURETANIA oR 
at 
the fastest and most luxurious as 
of ocean steamers for ia 
A WINTER CRUISE fa 
of unprecedented interest Gc 
TO THE no 
MEDITERRANEAN we 

Sailing from New York 

February 10th, 1923 fi 


Detailed announcements and deck 
plans on request. Applications me 
will be given preference in the 
order received sp 

Address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. ex 
65 BROADWAY, N. Y. . oft 
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OMEONE should advise President Harding bet- 
ter when he considers office-seekers from Mis- 
souri. E. Mont Reily as Governor of Porto Rico 
and Nat Goldstein as Collector of Internal Revenue 
at St. Louis are appointments that must be classed 
as blunders, and worse than blunders, calculated to 
do the President much harm. Surely he must have 
failed to identify the latter of the two with the 
Goldstein of unsavory record, repudiated by Gover- 
nor Lowden at the Chicago Convention, else he 
would never have placed him in a position of trust. 


‘A LARM over the threatened lowering of civil- 

service standards at Washington has by no 
means subsided. It is based not so much on the 
spectacular removals that have actually been made 


- —which, though unfortunately unexplained, may be 


explainable—as upon the utterances of men high in 


. Office expressly discrediting the principle of the 


merit system. The plea that officials above a cer- 


tain grade ought to be in political sympathy with 
the Administration is not new; on the contrary, it 


has been the stock resource of spoilsmen ever since 
the Civil Service Act was passed in 1888. To a cer- 
tain number of posts the plea does, of course, prop- 
erly apply ; but the number is extremely small, and 
what the spoilsmen are after is a vastly greater 
number. Mr. Foulke, acting President of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, punctured the 
argument of Assistant Postmaster General Bart- 
lett very effectively by simply quoting what that 
very same gentleman had said on the very same 
subject only a year: or so ago. Mr. Bartlett was 











then President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and he was then as emphatic as Mr. 
Foulke himself now is in declaring for the applica- 
tion of the merit system not only to all the positions 
to which it now applies, but to “the higher adminis- 
trative positions now unclassified”’! 


OME arrangement seems about to be made with 

France about her debt to this country. It is 
impossible for the arrangement to be too liberal. 
Anything approaching pressure would be mon- 
strous, and we have no doubt that the American 
Debt Refunding Commission will go to the limit of 
its powers in accommodating our hard-pressed ally. 
That the debt ought to be cancelled altogether— 
that the money advanced ought to be regarded as a 
natural and proper contribution from our great 
and rich country to the common cause in which 
France suffered so much more than we—is the 
clear conviction of Supreme Court Justice Clarke, 
Professor Seligman, and many other men of light 
and leading. It is emphatically our own conviction. 
But if this cannot be done, let our country at least 
play the part of a humane and generous creditor. 
Anything short of this would be a national disgraze. 


HE Soviet rulers started out to upset things the 


4 world over. They made no secret of their inten- 


tions. They were going to run their country on a 
new plan, and the rest of the world would be com- 
pelled to follow suit. Now that the plan has failed 
to work, they are calling upon the rest of the world 
to enable them to make it work. Was anything 
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more inhuman ever seen than the failure of the 
capitalist countries to help the Bolshevists out in 
their scrape? Is it not the height of cruelty to let 
the poor Communists run their revolution without 
the aid of outside capital? 


WO powerful chieftains, Chang-Tso-lin and 
Wu-Pei-fu, are engaged in‘ a_ life-and-death 
struggle for the mastery of China. Chang has 
risen from a bandit leader to be the great military 
Tuchun of Manchuria and, rich in the plunder of 
that province, has massed his army about Peking 
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W. R. Hearst, famous antique collector, goes treasure hunting 


seeking to make himself the supreme power. His 
opponent, Wu, is a much more reputable citizen and 
has the backing of the better elements and the sup- 
port of the central and eastern provinces. The 
foreign legations, except the Japanese, would wel- 
come his success. As we go to press the issue of 
the struggle seems to be going to Wu. The striking 
fact is that it is real warfare, utterly different from 
anything the pacific Chinese have known for many 
acentury. It may prove a prelude to the militariza- 
tion of China with all that this portends. 

Down in Canton sits the wily Sun-Yat-sen, presi- 
dent of the Republic of South China, waiting and 
watching to see to which side he shall attach him- 
self. To the world at large he makes considerable 
appeal by prating much of democracy and constitu- 
tionalism. As a professional revolutionist, talk 
about these is his stock in trade and with it he 
seems to have made a considerable impression on 
certain American observers. The truth is that 
Chinese have not much real sympathy for what 
we term democracy and constitutionalism; they 
may do lip-service to them when diplomatic contact 
with the West requires it, but to them these are 
children’s diseases of civilization which they passed 
through centuries ago. China’s weakness lies in 
her lack of unity, her lack of unified nationality. 
The Republic appears impotent to overcome the 
inertia of age-long tradition and to supply this need. 
Tf the present struggle shall produce a strong man 
who can unify China and eliminate the bands of 
independent military leaders, it may bring stability 
and peace. It may, however, lead only to devastat- 
ing civil war, general destruction, and utter con- 


fusion. 


ROKER, the Tammany boss of other days, is 
dead; Murphy, the Tammany boss of these 
later years, is growing old; but Hearst is neither 
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dead nor old. Coincident with the news of Croker’s 
death is much talk of a revival of Hearst’s persona] 
political ambitions, based on the strangle-hold 
which he is generally supposed to have upon Tam- 
many. New York has better government than she 
had in the days of Tweed or of Croker; in spite of 
all setbacks, the efforts of two generations of public- 
spirited citizens have accomplished a great advance, 
But when one thinks of the power of Hearst, and 
of the instrumentalities by which that power is 
maintained, one hesitates to indulge in much rejoic- 
ing over the march of progress. The demagogue 
and the boss can’t do some things which in old days 
they could do; but as for the man himself, it is a 
sorry thing to choose between the brutal bossism 
of a Tweed or a Croker and the slimy and degrad- 
ing demagogy of a Hearst. 


hee the credit of the press be it said that a kindly 
forbearance has been shown to Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—such is the gratitude felt for the 
hours spent in Sherlock Holmes’s fascinating com- 
pany. Yet the lecture tour of Conan Doyle, which is 
to most people merely pathetic, has possibilities of 
real harm. It has given a fresh impetus to the 
whole fraternity of clairvoyants, spiritualistic me- 
diums, and similar frauds. It clothes their nefarious 
professions with a garb of respectability. It has the 
same effect that is seen when some reputable 
citizen lends his name to the board of directors of a 
get-rich-quick stock-selling company. Against the 
recrudescence of this gang, thanks to the cachet of 
the author of Sherlock Holmes, the police of our 
cities should be on their guard. 





The great fear of the age is the fear of being 
taken for a conservative. 


If the melting-pot ever ceases to work, America 
will be the great laboratory of internationalism. 

Even as it is, do Americans have the same feel- 
ing for New York that the French have for Paris 
or that the English have for London? ° 














The gentle art of learning how to become a prohibition agent 
Pollyanna is the right soul-mate for Dos Passos. 
The one puts fake joy into life and the other takes 
real joy out of it. 
When our modern realists could find no other 
reason for the existence of a nasty book, they de- 
cided that it was a case of indecency for Art’s sake. 


Now that kings have fallen from their mighty | 


estate, the world is under the rule of a tyrant— 
Propaganda. 
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HAT is the secret of that great desideratum 
among radicals—to be ahead of one’s time? 
The ancients had a pretty myth that once in so 
many years the universe swung full circle, and that 


. then events were actually back at the point whence 


they started. The thought is interesting. After 
all our fussing and fuming to get on, are we today 
back in the Dark Ages? Plenty of disappointed 
persons would say yes. In that case being ahead of 
one’s time today is no great shakes. 

* * * 

Or is the present not the Dark Ages, but another 
great awakening, the Renaissance come to visit us 
again? Is Lenin Plato’s philosopher-statesman at 
length seen in the flesh? It’s all very confusing. 
If progress is circular, as discouraged reformers are 
sometimes tempted to believe, then all our excessive 
activity today is little more than the hysteria of a 
squirrel in the cage. 

* * * 

Perhaps the world is just as well off for not being 
able to agree on a definition of “progress.” Ac- 
curacy here would take the zest out of life. The 
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sense of moral superiority which the pacifist had 
during the war and which many intellectual radicals 
are now experiencing, on the ground that they 
have been ahead of their time, would be no more, 
because being ahead or being behind time would be 











Sherlock Holmes back on the job 


nothing more virtuous than being early or late for 
breakfast: merely keeping up with the indicator. 
* * * 

No, let us not spoil life by knowing too accurately 
what progress is. Let us agree merely that it. is 
something very choice. And let us all continue to 
swell with pride at the thought that we at least are 
progressives, whatever others may be. Once upon 
a time there was a Pharisée . . have we swung 
full circle to him? 


The Prime Obstacle to Recovery 


HE cause of all our confusion today is not 
él economic, despite the overwhelming tendency 
to look for an economic interpretation of 
everything. If the difficulty were economic, there 
would be hope of a comparatively speedy solution. 
Foreign exchange is a knotty problem, so is the 
question of reparations and other adjustments. But 
they are trifles compared with the deadlock created 
by the new arguments. The battle of the immedi- 
ate present is the battle of sweeping ideas—self- 
determination, abstract justice, brotherhood of 
man, internationalism by means of a huge mechan- 
ism of politics and economics. 
Take a portion of Mr. Bryan’s recent letter to 
President Harding urging him to have this country 
represented at Genoa: 


The world has been wearing the devil’s yoke and the 
devil’s burden has become too heavy to be borne. Christ’s 
yoke is not only easy, but his burden is the only bearable 
one. - The world needs an anthem in which the world can 
join, and there is no other than the one that startled the 
shepherds at Bethlehem, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


Who can fail to be moved, temporarily, by that 
argument? So when the “liberals” kept citing the 
teachings of Christ to get sympathy for the ideas 
underlying Bolshevism, or for the revolt in India, 
they put their opponents in the unpleasant position 
of seeming to resist the growth of the finest ideals. 
The Sermon on the Mount is the noblest of utter- 
ances, and it speaks well for the heart of mankind 
that references to it have so stirred people during 
the past few years that the solution of world prob- 


lems has seemed quite simple: deport selfishness 
and the rest is easy. 

Let it be admitted at once that present-day 
“liberals” have given more hope to a weary world 
than all the rest of us put together. From their 
vantage place of being neither declared socialists 
nor conservatives they have got the reputation of 
being the only true progressives among a host of 
selfish groups. Their words have the glow which 
kindles hope; of the sincerity of many of these per- 
sons there can be no doubt. In certain quarters 
they have made the love of lofty conceptions infec- 
tious. Yet they have done an enormous amcunt to 
defeat honest thinking and to hinder solid progress. 

Mr. Bryan’s desire for peace is profound and, 
bolstered by Scripture, his argument will strike 
many as conclusive. Yet a moment’s reflection 
should make it clear that peace to him can be no 
dearer than it is to a man like Mr. Hughes, who has 
advised against our taking part in the Genoa Con- 
ference. If the latter is immovable when confronted 
by Scripture, it is because he knows that the invok- 
ing of noble sentiments cannot in itself work won- 
ders, and that the way to get peace and stability is 
not to underestimate the difficulties. 

Mr. Hughes has given no indication of a desire 
to take up with old discredited ways—on the con- 
trary. One reason why he refuses to treat with the 
Soviet Government—his hatred of the autocratic 
methods practised at Moscow—should be regarded 
by Americans as idealistic in the best sense. Un- 
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fortunately, a sentimental softness has squirmed: 


into that word which seriously threatens our leader- 
ship among the nations. In some fashion many per- 
sons have come to believe that there is a short-cut 
to the millennium, and that-foolish notion has been 
accompanied by two things: a blind worship of 
theoretical peace and a warm hospitality to revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

The “liberal” press is reveling in the situation. 
It has caught the fancy especially of the young; but 
it has also given much comfort to persons of all ages 
who are eagerly straining towards the dawn of a 
new hope. The sound progressive cannot win such 
persons to his standard, or maintain a large body of 
original followers, merely by exposing the flimsi- 
ness of many of the goals which are sought. He 
must keep alive the faith in a. better order of 
things, but he must also bring out the superior 
manliness of the steady struggle to consolidate, 
step by step, the gains which are within the reach 
of practical statesmanship and practical living. 

It is a situation which requires a vigorous 
campaign of education. Upon the sound progres- 
sive, who still looks to logic and the lessons of past 
experience, devolves the task of sifting out the real 
and substantial from the visionary and dangerous. 

It is a great cause, and worth a good fight. 


How Germany Can Pay 


BOUT the whole question of German repara- 
A tions there has revolved a mass of contro- 

* versial charge and counter-charge that has 
tended to confuse the subject and render a solution 
the more difficult. Out of this confused mass, fre- 
quently complicated with astronomical figures and 
colored by political bitterness, let us endeavor to 
extract the salient points. 

In the first place, there is no disagreement on the 
point that Germany should pay to the limit of her 
ability in reparation of the damage she wrought in 
the war. In the second place, few observers believe 
that Germany in her present condition can meet the 
obligations imposed by the Versailles Treaty. Asa 
matter of fact, Germany today may be compared 
to a debtor concern in grave financial difficulties. A 
wise creditor should see that to attempt to realize 
on the cash assets of the concern would, on the one 
hand, throw it into bankruptcy and, on the other, 
yield but little to the creditor. A wise creditor in 
such a case would naturally nurse the debtor con- 
cern back into economic health, furnishing more 
capital if necessary, with the assurance that thus 
put upon its feet it could pay out in full. Yet 
France, in her nervous state, fears that a Germany 
brought thus to a state of economic prosperity, 
would take advantage of her recovered strength to 
refuse to meet her obligations. The result is a 
desperate impasse. 

Much has been written to show the impossibility 
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of Germany’s meeting the terms of the reparation 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. Perhaps the ablest 
and sanest analysis is that made by John F. Bass 
and Harold G. Moulton in their recent volume on 
“America and the Balance-Sheet of Europe.” They 
point out that Germany, like most other coun- 
tries of Europe, cannot in her present condition 
even balance her own budget and is enmeshed in 
the vicious circle of the unlimited printing of 
money. Furthermore, even if this were not the 
case, France could not accept the payment of the 
huge amounts demanded. International debts are 
not like debts between parties within - national 
boundaries. They cannot be paid in currency. Also 
they cannot be paid ‘in gold, for the supply of: gold 
is limited and its international service lies, in its use 
for balancing moderate and temporary inequalities 


in trade. To abstract from Germany her last re- . 
maining gold would end the possibility of further © 


payments. Large payments between countries 
must take the form of goods, and France cannot 
accept vast amounts of goods without ruin to many 
of her own essential industries. The Wiesbaden 
agreement, whereby Germany was to furnish on 
reparation account actual materials for the restora- 
tion of the devastated regions, was widely heralded 
as a satisfactory solution, but it proved largely a 
failure, because of the opposition of French dealers 
in the same materials. : 

Is there a way out of this complicated and dan- 
gerous situation? Is there a way in which Germany 
can be put in a position to pay large reparations 
while at the same time the Allies are safeguarded 
against her taking advantage of her recovered 
strength to bid defiance to their demands? Is 
there, further, a way in which she can pay repara- 
tions without doing serious injury to the industrial 
life of her creditors? Thus far, the Allied states- 
men seem to have been floundering about in a 
morass of contradictory plans and policies, each in 
turn tending to render the situation worse and to 
retard still further the restoration of tranquillity 


_and prosperity in Europe. 


It would be presumptuous to lecture the states- 
men of Europe on what they ought to do and espe- 
cially to offer an easy panacea for their troubles. 
Yet at this distance, free from the pressing exig- 
encies of national politics and the pressure of dis- 
tracting business, it may be possible to offer a sug- 
gestion worthy of their consideration. The sugges- 
tion is a bold one, but the situation demands bold 
and courageous measures. Germany in her indus- 
trial plant and organization has great resources, 
and the question is how they may be mobilized,. 
both for the recovery of her own prosperity and for 
the settlement of her obligations under the treaty. 
We are not concerned primarily with the amount 
of those obligations, since that is a matter with 
which the Reparations Commission is empowered 
to deal in the light of ascertained facts. We are 
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rather concerned with the method by which the 
obligations, as determined, may be acquitted. Cor- 
porate organization is a means of mobilizing capital 
and industrial resources; it is also a means of dis- 
tributing the profits arising from them. The in- 
dustrial wealth of Germany is represented by its 
corporations. Suppose, then, that every industrial 
corporation of Germany were to increase its capital 
stock by a specified amount, say 20 per cent., and 
that the shares represented by this were turned 
over to the Reparations Commission. It would not 
be difficult to figure out an amount which would ap- 
proximate Germany’s proper reparation liabilities. 
The shares thus furnished could be delivered to the 
respective Governments and in turn sold to their 
own people or in the open market. On the one hand 
they would at once become a basis for credit where 
credit was required, but still more they would repre- 
sent a mutual interest in the prosperity of the Ger- 
man enterprises themselves, which would become 
the surest guaranty of future peace in Europe. 
Probably no better antidote for chauvinism could 
be found than an interest of one country in the in- 
dustrial enterprises of another, an interest which 
would suffer if threatened by militaristic policy or 
political aggression. 

Doubtless many practical difficulties stand in the 
way of the realization of such a programme. To the 
Germans it would appear an unwarranted interfer- 
ence in their own affairs, yet on sober second 
thought it ought to be welcomed by them both as a 
means of postponing actual payments which would 
be ruinous, and of interesting the world at large in 
the success of the enterprises: upon which their 
whole economic life depends. In view of the fact 
that thus far no comprehensive plan has been pro- 
posed to meet the pressing economic difficulties of 
the reparation problem and at the same time relieve 
Europe from the corroding influence of bitter na- 
tional animosities, it seems worth while at least to 
suggest the consideration of such a radical innova- 
tion. 


Hughes versus Lloyd George 


HE desire that the Genoa Conference may 
[brine some measure of tranquillity to Europe 

and lay foundations for economic recovery is 
universal, but the negotiations thus far give little 
ground for sanguine hopes. The reason is basic. 
The two questions a solution of which is an 
essential prerequisite to European peace—German 
reparations and limitation of military establish- 
ments—are ruled out of the agenda. As we have 
pointed out before, the real purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to find some clever formula whereby, with- 
out too great a shock to the moral sense of the 
world, certain financial interésts might acquire from 
the Soviet Government the opportunity to exploit 
the resources of Russia. The main issue is how 
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to accord to the Soviet Government the recognition 
that will enable it to transfer to the foreign capi- 
talist the vast properties which it has confiscated 
from their legal owners, and at the same time, by 
that recognition, not compromise the rights and 
claims of the foreigners who have suffered loss ‘by: 
the Soviet socialization programme. It is manifest 
that a deal of this sort, so destructive of the funda- 
mentals of international commercial morality, can 
not achieve eventual success. 

A body blow to this scheme has just been de- 
livered by Secretary Hughes. In reply to a com- 
mittee of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom which called upon him to urge 
immediate recognition of the Soviet Government, 
he stated the American policy so clearly and so 
firmly as to leave no doubt whatsoever. The fol- 
lowing trenchant paragraphs are unanswerable in 
fact or logic: 


There are no legal obstacles to trade with Russia. The 
obstacles that exist to trade with Russia are due to the 
situation in Russia, which is in the control of those who 
dominate the affairs of Russia. 

Seme time ago I pointed out the essential conditions for 
a return of productivity in Russia. That was not a formula; 
that was not an artificial conception; that was simply a 
statement of fact. Russia needs credit, but it is idle to 
expect credit unless there is a basis for credit. That basis 
for credit cannot be supplied from the outside. That basis 
for credit has got to be supplied inside of Russia. 

Political recognition follows the establishment of a sound 
basis for intercourse. , Political recognition is dependent 
upon the existence of a Government that is competent to 
discharge and shows a disposition to discharge its interna- 
tional obligations. The whole matter is in the control of 
those who dominate the affairs of Russia. We are most 
desirous to do what we ean to aid in Russia’s recuperation. 


The effect of this statement at Genoa was im-: 
mediate. The intimations disingenuously - circu- 
lated by certain Washington correspondents that 
the President was inclining to Soviet recognition 
were given the lie. It was with a feeling of relief 
that Belgium and France received the assurance, 
which enabled them to take a strong stand against 
the insidious schemes that were being pressed upon 
them. 


It is high time that a serious investigation should 
be made of the persistent and carefully codrdinated 
campaign that is being carried on for Soviet recog- 
nition. The societies organized for this purpose, of 
which the one above mentioned is an example, bear 
a striking resemblance to the peace societies or- 
ganized by the Germans in this country during the 
war. One of the most suspicious circumstances is 
the part played by some of the Washington cor- 
respondents. There is not the slightest doubt as to 
where President Harding and Secretary Hughes 
stand on the matter, yet their attitude is con- 
tinually misrepresented, not indeed directly, but by 
intimation and false interpretation. It is reported 
that a former journalist, Judson C. Welliver, now 
holding an important position in the executive 
office at the White House, has been giving aid to 
this movement. If so, it is a matter deserving 
searching investigation and drastic action. 
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Mr. Gompers Against the 
World 


~“ AMUEL GOMPERS has a forceful and pungent 
S personality which has made him one of the 
outstanding figures of American public life. 
And his unusual qualities have seldom been more 
engagingly displayed than in his recent testimony 
on labor matters before the Lockwood Committee 
of the New York Legislature. 

The substance of his contention then was that 
organized labor must have an absolutely free hand 
' to work out its own policies. If this course involved 
hardships and seeming injustice, either to indi- 
viduals or to the public, these must be endured until 
labor of its own volition changed its policy. As to 
legal intervention, Mr. Gompers’s motto was “God 
save Labor from the courts!”” Many of his opinions 
were wittily expressed, and the record of them 
made interesting reading in the morning news- 
papers. A frequent comment on it has run: “Pretty 
stiff, but it was meant for union consumption.” 

It is precisely because this’ is true, that Mr. 
Gompers’s testimony—repeating the substance of 
his declarations for many years past—becomes sig- 
nificant as a statement of the policy of the unions 
comprising the Federation of Labor. That policy 
may be summed up as “Get all you can, and hold it. 
Every union for itself, and the Devil take the 
losers, whoever they may be.” 

In a world harassed by many economic and social 
burdens, and striving to lighten them by codépera- 
tive action, it would seem that the time had now 
arrived for American trade unionism to modify its 
attitude of feudal militancy, and to acknowledge 
that there are some obligations to the common wel- 
fare that are binding even upon labor unions. The 
present relations of organized labor to the rest of 
society are obviously not right, though the mal- 
adjustments are by no means wholly the fault of 
labor. But unless we admit that economic rela- 
tions in this world are a permanently and hopelessly 
irremediable mess, we must hold that there are dis- 
coverable principles, not entirely militant, on which 
fair and peaceable relations may be established. 

The American Federation of Labor has made not 
one contribution towards the discovery of such 
principles of codperative economic peace. Mr. 
Gompers, as spokesman of the unions composing the 
Federation, stands now, and always has stood, 
stiffly against the idea that there is or can be any 
principle of labor relations except the unchecked 
will of the unions. The only contributions to the 
principles of codperative industrial peace have come 
from the courts, from progressive employers, from 
professors and other “theorists” on the outside, and 
from the despised and rejected Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. Mr. Gompers has bitterly assailed 
every idea—the application of the law of the land— 
unemployment insurance—employee representation 
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—the impartial chairman system of industrial peace 
relations—that would tend to lessen the power and 
importance of the labor leader. Mr. Gompers, in 
short, has consistently opposed every species and 
aspect of real codperation between workers and 
employers. He has insisted that labor must secure 
better wages and other gains always by compulsion 
on the employer—never through friendly under- 
standing with him. 

Mr. Gompers during the war gave service that 
was generally considered of great value to the coun- 
try. His opposition to Bolshevism undoubtedly has 
been a helpful influence. But while we do not ac- 
count Mr. Gompers and the other leaders of Ameri- 
can trade unionism any worse, by and large, than 
other men in positions of power and influence, 
neither do we see any reason for considering them 
any better. And the lesson of every day, in politics, 
in business, in the church, everywhere—is that 
those who have power try to hold it by such meas- 
ures as they believe will succeed, and that they 
come to believe in the eternal verity of whatever 
does succeed. This rule applies as fully to labor 
leadership as to any other. 

We do not overlook the political exigencies that 
must often influence the course of the labor leader, 
and of every other leader. We have often admon- 
ished hostile critics of organized labor that they 
were denying to the labor leader that “adjusta- 
bility,” to use a euphemism, which they concede as 
a matter of course in ordinary politics. The posi- 
tion of the wisest and most sincere labor leader in 
respect to the conflicting forces he has to deal with 
is sometimes perplexing and difficult almost to the 
point of being “impossible.” 

But the time has certainly come when recogni- 
tion of the obligation of coédperation for the general 
good may be demanded from the trade unions, as 
from all other forces. Mr. Gompers’s world is popu- 
lated entirely by trade unions more or less at war 
with one another. But neither he nor any other 
labor leader can keep the rest of humanity: per- 
manently in an outer Purgatory of needless in- 
dustrial conflict. The obligation is not exclusively 
upon organized labor, but labor cannot escape its 
share. Mr. Gompers’s theory is at bottom preda- 
tory, monopolistic and in the large sense anti-social. 
It is time for the rest of the labor world, at least, to 
prepare to abandon it. 





Announcement 


ITH the present issue Mr. Franklin assumes 
the position of contributing editor, relin- 
quishing the duties of responsible editor which he 
has shared with Mr. Fuller since the founding of 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW. 
Mr. Fuller remains as responsible editor. 
Mr. Hamilton Holt retires from the editorial 
staff. 
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On Taking in One Another’s Washing 


By Fabian Franklin 


of a remote village who earned a precarious 

living by taking in one another’s washing. 
But the state of mind of those imaginary villagers is 
not so very different from that which has borne a 
great part in the actual shaping of policies of infinite 
moment to the world. None but a fool would deny that 
foreign trade may be a very important factor in a 
nation’s prosperity; but to take it for granted that it 
is necessarily an essential factor—that any nation with- 
out it is doomed to poverty and wretchedness—is to 
commit precisely the absurdity which is embalmed in 
the classical jest I have referred to. 

A country like the United States, with its immense 
variety of resources, could command not only pros- 
perity, but constantly increasing wealth, without any 
foreign trade whatsoever; its people would lose much, 
would be far less abundantly supplied with many things 
which they desire; but they would have food and cloth- 
ing and shelter—and ample luxuries too—even though, 
in accordance with the express wish of extreme pro- 
tectionists of the Henry Carey school, the ocean had 
been turned into a sea of fire that would cut off all 
importations of foreign goods. And the same thing is 
infinitely more true of Western Europe in relation to 
Russia. After months, indeed years, of shilly-shallying 
(for it began long before Genoa) the spokesmen of the 
rest of Europe have plainly told Russia that while they 
would like to trade with her they are under no necessity 
to do so. This is so obvious that any schoolboy ought 
to know it; and yet the failure to see it clearly and say 
it plainly has been at the bottom of a great deal of the 
ineptitude with which the Russian question has been 
treated. In the year 1913 the exports of Russia to the 
countries of Western Europe amounted to less than 
$500,000,000—a mere drop in the bucket as compared 
with the home production of those countries. The 
portion of this that went to the United Kingdom was 
$133,000,000; which amount, if it were all clear profit, 
would be just about enough to cover one-fortieth of the 
taxes which the British Government has recently been 
levying annually upon the people. And yet a large 
part of the support of the Lloyd George policy toward 
Russia was derived from the thoughtless notion that 
to get back the trade of Russia—even in her present 
crippled condition—was a matter of immediate and 
extreme importance to the people of England. 

All this, at last, people are beginning to realize. But 
more than this is true; and more than this it is im- 
portant to see clearly if we are to appraise correctly the 
Russian economic situation. Not only is it quite pos- 
sible for Western Europe to get along without Russia, 
but in the nature of things it is quite possible for 
Russia to get along without Western Europe. I say “in 
the nature of things,” for it is quite plain that in the 
actual condition to which Russia has been reduced, and 
in the absence of a radical change within Russia, that 
great country is doomed to a long continuance of ab- 
ject misery unless help comes from the outside. But it 
is absurd to suppose that this doom has been imposed 
upon Russia from the outside. She has within her 


\ VERY old jest is that about the inhabitants 


own borders the means of abounding prosperity, to say 
nothing of mere subsistence. Even if there had been 
at any time such a blockade as the Bolshevists pretend, 
and even if such slight approach to a blockade as there 
was had continued up to the present moment, Russia 
would, long before this time, have developed her own 
resources to a point satisfying all her essential needs 
if her economic energy had not been paralyzed by the 
Bolshevist insanity. Before the war, not only did she 
raise all her own food and a great deal for export, but 
her mineral resources were being exploited in con- 
stantly increasing volume, and her manufactures were 
growing. “Between 1887 and 1911,” one reads in the 
International Encyclopaedia, “Russia quadrupled its 
production of iron and steel;” and again: “Russia sup- 
plies four-fifths of all the coal and pig-iron consumed 
in the country, and nearly all of the steei;” and as for 
the enormous potentialities of her natural resources, no 
one denies them. In these circumstances, what would 
happen in a normal country if she were cut off from 
importations? Would there not be a tremendous stimu- 
lation of the process of internal development? Would 
not the mining of coal and the production of iron and 
steel increase by leaps and bounds, supplying a like 
increase to manufactures and to transportation facili- 
ties? Why has this not happened in Russia, but pre- 
cisely the reverse? To say nothing of the appalling 
decline of agriculture, with its sequel of devastating 
famine, why is it that mining and manufactures have 
dwindled to insignificant proportions and that the 
transportation system has been reduced almost to im- 
potence? 

There can be but one answer. The political and 
economic system of the Bolsheviks has dried up the 
very springs of economic energy. It has taken away 
the motive of private enterprise, and has dismally failed 
to substitute anything effective in its place. It has 
driven to despair and starvation the men of intellectual 
and practical ability, and attempted to accomplish with- 
out their leadership that which in all the world beside 
has been accomplished only through their leadership. 
And it has superimposed upon all this extinction of 
what is most vital in economic life a corrupt bureau- 
cratic despotism which has made the ruin complete. 
Yet in the face of all this, there are persons who think 
of themselves as “intellectuals” who explain the wreck 
of Russia as merely a result of the failure of other 
nations to take in her washing and give her theirs! 

I am not unmindful of another excuse which is often 
put forward—that Russia has been engaged in war 
all this time. But this excuse is hardly less trivial 
than the other. It is four years, if not five, since 
Russia has carried on war upon a scale large enough 
to constitute a fatal, or even a serious, drain upon a 
country of her magnitude, provided only that her econ- 
omic system was on a sound basis. In this country, 


throughout the World War, production was so enor- 
mously stimulated that the drain of the war itself was, 
for the time being, hardly. felt; and what Russia has 
had to do in the shape of military measures for defence 
against outside aggression during the past four years 
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is a mere bagatelle in comparison. It must be admitted, 
of course, that the disturbance of old economic con- 
nections with the outside world, especially in a rela- 
tively backward country, was a very serious matter, 
and would have been felt as such by any country in 
like circumstances; the remarkable thing is the total 
failure of Russia to make head against such a diffi- 
culty. The obstacles which to other countries have 
been but a passing hardship, and which, after a time, 
have often been turned into an actual gain through 
the intensifying of internal energy, have been ac- 
cepted by her as fatal to all her enormous natural 
possibilities. The fact is that they have played but a 
small part, one way or the other, except as a plausible 
excuse for the unthinking; the real cause, even of the 
failure of foreign trade, has been neither blockade nor 
war, but the failure of that production at home, and 
the absence of those conditions at home, upon which 
alone foreign trade can be based. 

There is one more consideration in the case, and a 
consideration of the first importance, which has re- 
ceived singularly little attention. Whatever drawbacks 
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Russia really has suffered under, she has been in the 
enjoyment of one extraordinary and tremendous ad- 
vantage. She has had no blood-sucking capitalists to 
wrest from the hand of toil the fruits of its labor. 
Her honest workmen and sturdy peasants have not 
been called upon to pay over to heartless landlords and 
capitalists that frightful toll of rents and interest and 
dividends which in less favored lands keeps the masses 
in bondage and misery. What is a trifle like the loss 
of a few hundred million dollars of international trade 
in comparison with the lifting of that awful burden? 
If Russia has been reduced to want and wretchedness 
in spite of this enormous and unparalleled advantage, 


-how desperately bad must be the system that has ac- 


complished such a miracle of failure! MM. les intel- 
lectuels, let us have an explanation of this mystery. 
Why do we hear no pens of joy over the emancipation 
of the masses from the crushing exactions of capital- 
ism? What has become of the billions that have been 
gained by the people through the elimination of the 
blood-sucking parasites who had been battening upon 
their misery? 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor 


IX—A Wolf Chosen Shepherd by the Lambs—Mrs. Humphry Ward as Guest and 
Observer—Turgeniev’s Traits and Thoughts 


By Henry Holt 


Club in the preceding instalment of these gar- 

rulities reminds me of perhaps the only external 
circumstance in my life worth recording. I told you at 
the outset that my life had contained no out-of-the-way 
travel and no adventure, no service in politics or war— 
nothing, in short, of the experience that in most cases 
makes reminiscences interesting. But the circumstance 
to which I now refer was so remarkable that I have 
felt from the beginning that it must be told somewhere, 
and I may as well overcome any modesty I may have 
(and here I do have to overcome something), and 
dispose of the matter now, and have it over with. In 
my experience the impossible has happened: the lambs 
did really elect the wolf their shepherd, and kept him 
in office twice as long as they ever kept any other shep- 
herd, and elected a successor only when the incumbent 
suggested that it might be time for them to return to 
their traditional practice. The lambs were the Authors’ 
Club, and I was the wolf, being a publisher. In speak- 
ing of modesty above, I’m afraid I wasn’t quite hon- 
est: for I’m prouder of that fact than of anything, out- 
side of the love of a few people, that ever came to me 
or could come to me, and perhaps even in this there was 
some love to justify the pride. I hope so. 

And, after all, I’m not sure I’d have told of it but for 
the number of times I’ve had to listen about the Bible 
that Byron gave Murray, and about the authors who 
drank the health of Napoleon because he shot a pub- 
lisher. Only recently an eminent author declared 
in a speech at the club, after John Lane and I had 
spoken, that he’d always wanted to kill a publisher; 
but on saying goodnight he said he was glad he hadn’t 
killed me. 


Ts allusion to the Carnegie dinner at the Authors’ 


The wolf continues his pleasant recollections of the 
sheep—and without licking his chops. 

Somewhere about 1912, Mrs. Humphry Ward with 
her daughter spent a few days with us at our summer 
home in Burlington, Vt., and an extraordinarily satis- 
factory guest she was, 
despite the fact that 
the first night, when 
her hostess asked at 
what time she liked 
to breakfast, she an- 
swered, “Six o’clock.” 
But later she showed a 
little outfit of a tea ap- 
paratus with jam, bis- 
cuits, and potted food, 
which she always car- 
ried, and which her 
maid arranged upon 
her bed at six o’clock. 
As I remember, she  jrternational Film Service 
said that it was her rs. Humphry Ward 
working habit to begin, after that nip of breakfast, 
with the unfinished mail of the day before, and if that 
were slight, perhaps a little reading or other writing; 
then to bathe and dress in time for the usual break- 
fast; soon after that, to begin the real day’s work, and 
knock off in time for a half-hour walk before lunch; 
soon after lunch to start work again until] teatime; 
after tea to avoid everything suggesting work. I re- 
member that we took long drives, so we probably had 
tea early or ignored it altogether. She appreciated the 
wonderful scenery, and when we were on Shelburne 
Point said she wanted to get a house for a summer 
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and write a book there. The intention was never car- 
ried out, perhaps because of the war. 

When she came down for dinner the first night, I was 
quite overwhelmed—not merely because she was a mag- 
nificent woman—large and splendidly built, coloring 
rather dark, and beautifully dressed—or revealed—I 
was not altogether new to that sort of thing—but be- 
cause she carried her long gloves: I had not seen enough 
of English ways to prepare me for that on the part of 
a lady staying in the house. 

As we were in Vermont, it was very natural to ask 
how, without having been in America, she got the Ver- 
mont girl Lucy, in “Eleanor,” so true to type. She told 
us that in England she had a lot of copies of the Spring- 
field Republican, and studied up the local gossip columns 
devoted respectively to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and found the best material under Ver- 
mont. 

I asked her if the reason why there was then (“pres- 
ent company always excepted”) no outstanding figure in 
English literature, was that there were no peaks as 
high as those of half a century before, or because there 
were so many of that height that none stood out. She 
was not of those authors who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, endeavor to magnify themselves by depreciat- 
ing the Victorian Age. She realized the comparative 
inferiority of literature since, and named Galsworthy 
as the man most likely to redeem it—the first time I 
remember hearing of him. [ at once read some of his 
books, and formed hopes which have been disappointed 
by his falling into the dangerous too-current stupidity 
of not realizing that civilization depends on the family, 
and that the family depends upon the regulation of the 
sexual instinct. 

Of her own work up to that time, she was best satis- 
fied with “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” And I haven’t read 
it yet! Such are mortal intentions! 


In 1879 in London it was my great privilege to meet 
Sir Henry Maine. He was one of the most strikingly 
urbane and agreeable men I ever knew. One does not 
often hear that said of the world’s greatest thinkers. 
In person he reminded me of William D. Whitney—the 
same phenomenal great round forehead. 

I first went to see him at the India House, where he 
gave me more time than [ deserved. I dined with him 
and sat next, he told me, to the editor of The Quarterly 
Review, and so ignorant was I that I asked ‘What 
Quarterly”? Of how much farther I got my foot in 
through that dinner I remain blissfully ignorant. It 
was there that I got my first idea of one marked differ- 
ence between English and American ways. After the 
ladies went out, Sir Henry, in his genial way, called the 
men to his end of the table with a “Come, close up!” 
intimating by tone and gesture that now the real fun 
was to begin; and I think a new wine was produced, 
or perhaps only a former one was repeated, when I, at 
least, had had enough already. But not a whiff of to- 
bacco and, if I remember rightly, no coffee. I’d had a 
taste of the same ways at the very first hospitable table 
which blessed me in England: a friend at Oxford took 
me off to his library and lent me an old coat to smoke in. 

The difference in usage was attributed to the damp- 
ness of the English climate, which fastened the smell 
in the curtains. I haven’t been there for twenty-five 


years, although when I first went, many years before, I 
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told-my friends that of course I was coming every sum- 
mer. I’ve been there just twice since. But reports 
give me an impression that they found their timidities 
about smoking mainly superstitions, and, whether they 
were or not, have got over them. Why, even among 
us, when the present University Club house was built, 
some twenty-five years ago, they had a separate room, 
and appropriately decorated it was, for pipe smoking. 


That same summer I met Turgeniev. I believe it 
was my privilege to be the publisher who introduced 
him to Eng- 
lis h-speak- 
ing readers. 
In the late 
sixties, Eu- 
gene Schuy- 
ler, who 
graduated at 
Yale three 
classes 
ahead of 
mine, trans- 
lated, and 
I published, 
“Fathers 
and Sons.” I 
followed it 
with three 
or four 
other Turgeniev books, but had no encouragement to 
continue. A generation later, however, the public de- 
mand for high-class foreign literature began to increase 
rapidly. Apropos of these books, he wrote me a letter, 
of which the following passage seems to be of public 
interest. The English is his own: 

My friend Mr. W. Ralston has transmitted to me your 

letter with the included check. Unexpected as it was to me, 
I can frankly tell you that seldom or never has anything 
during all my literary career given me such unmitigated 
pleasure. The deep sympathy I always felt for America and 
the Americans has been accrued by it; and the appreciation 
of your countrymen, testified by your amiable letter, makes 
me proud and happy. 

Because of these publications, in the summer of ’79, 
in Paris, Turgeniev invited me to come to see him. 

As I mounted a circular staircase to his apartment 
au troisiéme, he was leaning over the rail to greet me, 
and as I looked up at his full-bearded, strong, kind face, 
I seemed to be ascending to a prophet. He was a big 
but not very tall man, with blue eyes, as I remember. 

We talked, or rather he did, for an hour or two, but 
the only thing that I remember of that interview was 
his saying: “I am no puritan.” This is illustrated by 
the legend that when the Germans entered France in 
"70 a detachment of them took possession of a villa in 
which their commander recognized over the principal 
mantelpiece a portrait of Turgeniev, and was told: “It 
is the father of Madame.” I believe that he never was 
married. The German ordered that the place was to be 
unharmed and scrupulously guarded. 

He must have found me an appreciative listener: for 
he invited me to spend a day with him at his country 
home near Bougival. There I heard much more than I 
remember. By the way, he spoke much better English 
than I did, he having been at school in England, and 
having had to study the language, which few American 
boys of my time did. 














Ivan Turgeniev 
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I reached Bougival towards noon. He was a won- 
derful host: for it was no small proposition to have on 
his hands, for five or six hours, a transatlantic stranger 
of whose tastes and ideas he knew so little. He received 
me in a second-story room surrounded by woods. It 
was evidently his work-room, and he showed me, with 
characterizations, an astonishing number of high-class 
Reviews published in Russia. There may have been 
half a dozen. I should not have felt confident before- 
hand that there was one. 

After the samovar and some biscuits had been pro- 
duced, he led me across the hall to another large room 
where he slept, and which, unlike his work-room, com- 
manded a very wide and attractive prospect. 

I said: “It’s plain why you didn’t make this your 
work-room: the view would have distracted your atten- 
tion.” 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t react to it at all: it 
doesn’t interest me: nothing without life does.” (And 
I’ve just read his description of the graveyard at the 
end of “Fathers and Sons”!) \ 

“But,” I expostulated, “that’s a singular instance of 
how little we know ourselves: for you have given vir- 
tually every one of your great scenes an appropriate 
natural background.” 
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“Well,” he said, “I hadn’t realized it. So far as I 
know myself, if all beings were arranged in an orderly 
progression from inanimate matter up to the highest 
thought and feeling, my interest would begin where 
conscious life begins. I can sit for hours watching an 
ant, and taking the keenest interest in everything it 
does, and come home and, with interest just as keen, 
write out every detail.” He paused a moment, and then 
exclaimed: “And if I couldn’t do that, I should die.” 

In view of the relation of the great artist’s mind to 
philosophy, the story of the villa and the portrait is 
not to be wondered at. As I have had occasion to say 
before, even in this short paper, some minds do not deal 
with such considerations as that the family is the basis 
of civilization, and that the family depends on the 
regulation of the sexual instinct. To the impermeability 
of the artistic temperament—and of the feminine in- 
tellect—to such considerations is due the breakdown of 
our traditional sanctions of morality, the present flood 
of “sex” literature, and the fact that even the unspeak- 
able filth of “Jurgen” was exuded by an artist of no 
mean power, published, after its suppression in 
America, by a London house previously of some re- 
spectability, and was even reviewed favorably in the 
London Times. 


Charles’s Purgatorial Paradise 
By Harvey M. Watts 


its pathos, but in many ways it was pathos 
that marked the last days of his life in what 
is described by the palpitating guide-books as an 


a" passing of Charles of Austria at Madeira has 
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“earthly paradise.” The cables which have told so 
scantily the details of his final moments have been silent 
as to the essential facts. They are these: the climate 
of Madeira, which the ex-Empress Zita and her family 
wish to flee from, is all very well if you do not take 
too much of it at one time. Charles fell a victim to it 
largely because he could not stand the cheap ignominy 
of being an object of casual and nonchalant curiosity 
to tourists and hotel guests. He was housed at first 
in the Villa Victoria. There, amid palms and camphor 
trees, magnolias and evergreens, and the everlasting 


flowers of Madeira, he found himself with his family 
continually under observation in a community so small 
that everybody knows the doings of everyone else, save 
those who live in some of the larger villas surrounded 
by luxuriant plantations heavily walled in. 
Consequently, Charles mistakenly elected to try living 
in one of the secluded summer villas near the mountain 
top on a slope which rises precipitously behind Funchal. 
The villa, which was little more than an unheated 
bungalow, would have been a cool and delightful place 
for July, but was chilly and cloud-enwrapped in Feb- 
ruary. On February 26, when Charles had what was 
practically his last political talk with his visitor from 
France, he was then feeling a little “rocky.”’ This was his 
last good day, his last outing; for which he had gained 
a privacy that even the most penetrating tourists could 
not disturb: the conditions of it cost him his life. 
That he would have done anything with his life is 
doubtful. For the ideas which he expressed in his last 
conversation of the twenty-sixth, the day before he 
took to his bed, were quite as much in the fog as the 
villa he was living in. He had a curious idea that in 
some way the salvation of Austria lay with France. 
He wanted an alliance between France and Austria, 
with Hungary as the friendly associate. He argued 
earnestly for this entente with his French visitor. But 
there was nothing in his conversation in the raw fog- 
filled sitting-room, some 3,000 feet above the Atlantic, 
that removed the essential melancholy involved in the 
spectacle of an ex-autocrat living in a Purgatorial para- 
dise and completely out of touch with everything. Not 
even the kindness of the clergy and the aristocracy of 
Funchal could overcome the fact that in becoming 
ridiculous he had ceased to be a figure in his own time. 
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Spring Thoughts on Home-Building 
By Gardner Teall 


song of “Home, Sweet Home” into his opera 
of “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” he unknow- 
ingly echoed the burden of the lines on Home of the 
ancient Greet poet, Leonidas, given to us by Robert 
Bland in these words: 
Cling to thy home! if there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 
Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board— 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered grow 
Wild on the mountain brow, 
Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart’s repose than all the world beside. 

It is certainly true that through all the convention 
the human heart has felt that there is no place like 
home, one’s own home, and yet there are over twelve 
million families in the United States who today are liv- 
ing in rented homes. Some of these may be doing so 
from choice, but I dare say that the majority are not, 
and that the desire for a home of one’s own is in the 
heart of every man and woman in the land. 

With the advent of spring the thought of home-build- 
ing quickens. After all, is it so impossible to have the 
home one has longed for? So often you hear some one 
say, “The So-and-so’s are building a house this spring; 
how do they manage it?” in a tone that suggests that 
the speaker might add, “We would like to, but we 
can’t.” Strangely enough, the country is full of people 
who long for homes, but honestly imagine they cannot 
manage to go ahead and build, when as a matter of fact 
they could, if they knew how to go about it. Now this 
statement is not designed to raise the hope of some 
alchemical recipe that will fill the empty purse; it is 
only to suggest that, if the purse is being continually 
emptied, is it not possible that the emptying could be 
diverted to home-building instead of to a landlord’s 
pocket ? 

These are things to think about, to ask one’s self, and to 
study. Not all alluringly written home-building schemes 
are trustworthy, but a little investigation with the help 
of one’s bank, or some business friend of good judgment, 
will enable one to sift the traps from the havens. But 
perhaps the prospective home-builder is imbued with 
the idea that building costs at the moment are prohibi- 


W'= John Howard Payne wrote the immortal 


tive. From where I am writing, I can look out upon an 
entire new neighborhood of delightful little houses 
that have been erected within the past two years, and 
home-building is continuing here eastwardly with 
enthusiasm. This is a locality where costs are no less 
than elsewhere, and a locality where land is not cheap. 
Notwithstanding this, let it be understood that all of 
the owners of these new houses are people of moderate 
means, and I cannot but believe that, if they see the 
way, others can do likewise. It is not to be denied 
that home-building is now a more expensive matter 
than it was before the war, that even then the costs 
of building were higher than they were ten years 
earlier, and twice as high as they were twenty years 
before that. But it seems to me an excellent slogan 
would be “Have a Home Now!” I doubt if delay will 
bring advantages to offset what one will miss in the 
interim of not having a home. It may seem ridiculous 


and unnecessary to dwell upon these things, but it is 
a fact that a great number of houseless ones actually 
need to be told that their dream may be brought about, 
if they will set to it ‘as others have done and investi- 
gate the ways instead of looking at what appears to 
them to be the means through the wrong end of the 
telescope. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest faults in home-building 
is not stopping to reflect on the finished effect of the 
premises. There are questions one should ask one- 
self at the start, such as “What relationship ought my 
house bear to that of my neighbor and to the locality, 
in order to maintain or create harmony?” “What are 
the ethical rights of my neighbors in regard to the 
house I am planning to build? I may own the land 
on which I am building, but when the accommodation 
of a foot east or west, north or south, will not shut out 
my neighbor’s light, ought I not to regard this fact?” 
“If I build in the spring, or in the summer, am I bear- 
ing in mind the climatic conditions of the winters to 
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follow, planning my house accordingly?” “If my house 
is to be occupied by others than myself who are to share 
its home equally with me, am I taking into consideration 
their occupations, their requirements, their happiness?” 
“In building today am I thinking of tomorrow?” “Am 
I building the sort of house I can reasonably expect 
to keep up properly?” “Here is my lot; how best can 
I place my house upon it to obtain the best landscape 
effect, even though the plot of ground is a small one?” 
“Have I considered room for growing things?” “If 
there are to be servants in the house, am I giving 
thought to their comfort?” “Am I building the sort 
of house that my children will love as well as myself?” 


Current House-Building Problems 
By Richardson Wright 


house in the same way in which we choose a hat. 

The hat becomes us, we think ourselves quite 
splendid in it, friends and neighbors admire us, it suits 
the sort of person we are. Just as we can visualize 
ourselves in that hat, so 


TT majority of us choose the architecture for a 


are localities in this vast land of ours where the Italian 
style seems perfectly at home—some parts of California 
especially. There are others where the New England 
farmhouse seems to grow naturally out of the ground, 
and others where it will not. In still other sections the 

adobe is a native product. 





can we see ourselves liv- 
ing in that particular sort 
of house. 

The choice of domestic 
architecture is a fairly 
safe indication of person- 
ality. Some of us are 
Dutch Colonial people and 
others English half-tim- 
bered; some Italian and 
others early American in 
the Georgian manner. 
Let architects speak 
learnedly of the relation 
of a house to its site 








Originally most of these 
architectural styles were a 
product of climate and the 
availability of building 
materials. Many of these 
we follow today, adapting 
them to local conditions. 
If we keep in mind the cli- 
- mate and the native ma- 
terials we may not go so 
far wrong in the choice of 
our style of architecture. 
However, it often hap- 
pens that the sort of house 
we can visualize ourselves 








(which is very  neces- 
sary), and builders of relative costs (which one nein 
study before building) ; the fact remains that the aver- 
age man and his wife select the architecture for their 
prospective house because it will be the sort of house 
they can see themselves eventually gracing, the sort of 
background against which they can live their lives to 
the fullest advantage. 

Except for our profligate use of timber, it is quite 
impossible for us to put a finger on any one architectural 
style and say, “That is a purely American house.” There 
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gracing and the sort of 
house that would naturally fit the prospective site are 
two quite different problems.. This gulf between dream 
and reality can be bridged by the architect. For there is 
more to the architect’s profession than the drawing of 
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complicated plans; he sits as an arbiter between client 
and house, he takes the client’s vague desires or inco- 
herent plans and interprets them in terms of brick, 
stone, stucco, shingle, or clapboard, in a manner that 
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will satisfy both the client and suit the location of the 

house. It may be possible for a layman to build a good 

house without the aid of an architect, but it is highly 

improbable. If you doubt it, consider some of the mon- 

strosities common to many suburban developments. 
The small or 
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to choose a simple plan, a plan with not too many grades 
of roofs, one in which the plumbing and heating sys- 
tems can be compactly arranged, and all irregularities 
of floors be avoided. It is a good rule to remember 
that extra angles cost money. Likewise, having decided 
on a plan, stick to it. Changes made in the process of 
building are always expensive. 

With these simple facts in mind, the kinds of build- 
ing materials can be considered. Dressed stone leads in 
cost—and permanence. Brick is permanent and may 
not be too expensive, if one’s architect knows how to 
handle it. Some of the pleasantest examples of domestic 
architecture being built today are of common brick 
whitewashed. A cheap substitute for brick is a frame 
house with a brick veneer. Hollow tile finished with 
stucco gives a permanent house, well insulated and as 
nearly fireproof as it is possible to build. Wood con- 
struction with wire lath and stucco follow in the de- 


scending scale of 
PROPERTY—— 





medium - priced 
house that is 
ar chitecturally 
commendable 
presents one of 
our most serious 
current _prob- 
lems of building. 
Its design and 
construction are 
matters that are 
engrossing 
architects in all 
parts of the 
country today. 
We are sorely 
in need of many 
thousands of 
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good small 
homes, but this 
demand _ should 






costs, and then 
clapboard and 
shingle. It is es- 
timated that a 
brick house is 
from 5 to 12 per 
cent. more ex- 
pensive than one 
built of wood, 
and between 8 
and 10 per cent. 
more expensive 
than one built of 
wire lath stuc- 
coed. Hollow tile 
is from 6 to 9 
per cent. more 
expensive than 
shingle or clap- 
board and from 
2 to 6 per cent. 


























not be taken as 
an opportunity for the lowering of architectural stand- 
ards. Let the layman cgéperate in advancing the stand- 
ard by availing himself of an architect’s services. 

While in the older countries a man used to build his 
house with a view to its being occupied by future gen- 
erations of his family, in this country the average man 
sees his house as having an eventual real-estate value. 
Our way may not be ideal, but it serves a useful pur- 
pose in that it encourages good construction and a will- 
ingness to invest substantially. 

This also presents a current building problem—with 
a promise of lower building costs, can a man afford to 
build now? Can he be sure of his money being returned 
if he sells the house ten years hence? Such prophecy 
is impossible to make: tomorrow’s real-estate values will 
depend on today’s development. Meantime, he has a 
home to live in. After all, one-third to one-half of a 
man’s life is spent in his home, and certainly more than 
half of the life of women and children. Even in the 


practical matter of building a house there is much that 
cannot be put down in dollars and cents. 

But the current cost of building can be put down, and 
for the majority of prospective home-builders that is 
the greatest problem of all. 


One of the first steps is 


more ‘expensive 
than wire lath and stucco. A shingled house will cost 
1.6 per cent. more than clapboard. 
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A recent authority figures that house-building today 
costs 72 per cent. more than it did in 1914, and all fig- 
ures show that the price of building materials has come 
down, having dropped 26 per cent. from the peak reached 
in 1920. For this year, at least, no further reduction 
is expected. Consequently 1922 should see a great in- 
crease in the building of homes which will be good 
investments. 


Home Building—A Gallery of S 
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Summer home of R. S. Bradley of Boston 
on the North ‘te , “House on the Moor’ at Eastern Point, Mass. 
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New Wonders of Science 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


sciences. New knowledge is pouring in at so 

rapid a rate that it is hard to assimilate. For 
whenever a fundamental discovery is made all the old 
facts have to be redissolved and recrystallized on a new 
thread of theory. 

In astronomical research more rapid progress is 
being made than ever before in the world’s history, and 
America is leading in this field. Thanks to the un- 
paralleled equipment of our observatories the remoter 
regions of the universe are now being explored. The 
stars have seemed to retreat as the astronomer ap- 
proached, for the larger he made his lens the smaller 
they looked through it. But when he attached a spec- 
troscope, which sorts out the colors of the light, he was 
enabled to deduce the size, age, distance, chemical com- 
position, and motion of the stars as if he had them in 
his own laboratory. 


T" is an era of revolution in almost all of the 


What the Spectroscope Tells About the Stars 
URNED on the sun, the spectroscope can discern 
the magnetic fields produced by free corpuscles of 
positive or negative electricity, smaller than the small- 
est atom, whirling in the gigantic cyclones that rend 
the solar atmosphere and are barely perceptible to the 
naked eye as sunspots. Michelson’s interferometer, 
mounted on a steel bridge at the top of the largest tele- 
scope on Mount Wilson, expands the eye of its 100-inch 
reflector to more than twenty feet and makes possible 
the measurement of a star’s diameter. The bright 
star in the shoulder of giant Orion, which the Arabs 
named Betelgeuse and which Americans will call 
“Beetle-Juice,” has been so measured and found to be 
215,000,000 miles in diameter. The ray of light that 
conveyed this information to us started out from the 
star the year George III was crowned and has been 
traveling straight toward us ever since at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second. Antares, the fiery red star in 
the heart of the Scorpion, is very much bigger than 
Betelgeuse; possibly twice as broad, certainly not less 
than 280,000,000 miles in diameter. We cannot tell how 
large it is until we know how far away it is. The an- 
cients named it “the Rival of Mars” (Ares) but the 
planet that is often mistaken for it is really as a fly to 
an elephant. The orbit of Mars would not be a belt to 
Antares, and if Antares were in the place of our sun 
it would take Mars more than two years to go round it 
at his regular pace. 

But for all their size, such stars as Betelgeuse are 
mighty thin and unsubstantial, nothing more than 
gigantic gasbags—minus the bag; the gas more attenu- 
ated than what we call the “vacuum” of a Crookes’ 
tube. The Mother Goose of the future will have to be 
revised to read: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
I know exactly what you are, 
A floating sphere of flaming gas 
Condensing to a solid mass. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

I need not wonder what you are 
For seen by spectroscopic ken 
You’re helium and hydrogen. 


How Physics Has Aided Chemistry 
CIENTIFIC frontiers are shifting as suddenly as 
European boundaries. Years ago the chemists 
and the physicists came to an amicable and informal 
agreement as to the division of their contiguous terri- 
tory. The molecule was the dividing point; everything 
larger belonged to physics, everything smaller to chem- 
istry. But a band of bold physicists, headed by Thom- 
son and Rutherford, raided the hinterland of chemistry 
and opened up a new field inside the atom, which the 
chemists had neglected, and which they could not hold 
because of their unpreparedness in mathematical 
weapons. So the realm of chemistry has been reduced 
to a mere strip of territory—a sort of Danzig corridor 
—crowded in between two broad domains of physics. 
The chemist is still allowed to play with his pretty 
little models of molecules, made of lettered atoms stuck 
on valence lines and looking like pictures of spiders and 
centipedes done on a typewriter, but even here on his 
own ground he is not long to have his own way. He 
wants atoms like caltrops with fixed stiff valences stuck 
out in all directions, bonds that will bend and spring 
back like steel wires. But the physicist insists that the 
atom is a sort of solar system, even emptier and live- 
lier, with a nucleus of positive electricity and one or 
more infinitesimal electrons with a minus mark revolv- 
ing round it with incredible speed. The chemist does 
not see how he can build stable molecules out of such 
vivacious and vacuous material, and he is further both- 
ered because the physicist has destroyed his faith in the 
fixity of atomic weights, which since the days of Dalton 
have been the foundation stones of his science and 
which he has laboriously calculated out to the fourth 
decimal. 


The Tempestuous Atom 

HE atom was endowed by its inventor, Democritus, 
with the attribute of indivisibility. For over 
twenty-three centuries it maintained its reputation for 
integrity, but in 1897 Professor J. J. Thomson of Cam- 
bridge University destroyed it by showing that the 
atom contained within it, and occasionally shot out, 
corpuscles of negative electricity. These particles are 
so small that it would take about 1800 of them to weigh 
as much as the smallest atom, hydrogen. For cutting 
the Gordian knot Alexander was made ruler of Asia. 
For cutting the atomic knot Professor Thomson was 
made Sir Joseph. Both sighed for other worlds to 
conquer. Sir Joseph Thomson has recently taken an- 
other and still longer stride in the direction of the in- 
finitely little by suggesting that the real bricks of which 
the universe is built are particles so small that it would 
take 100,000,000,000 to make up the mass of one elec- 
tron. These, he thinks, would be sufficiently small to 
be used for almost anything, for ether and light and 
electricity as well as ordinary matter. He would in- 
terpret a light-wave as a jerk of these particles strung 

along a line of force like beads on an elastic string. 
The interesting feature of the situation is that 
physicists have been compelled to go back and pick up 
an old theory that they had definitely discarded a hun- 
dred years before. Newton held the theory that light 
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was due to the emission of minute particles which 
moved in straight lines and bounded back like elastic 
balls from reflecting surfaces. But this could not ex- 
plain interference, which occurs when two light-rays 
running in the same direction join and produce not 
double the light but a band of darkness. This could be 
prettily explained by the theory of Newton’s rival, 
Huyghens of Holland, who held that light was not ma- 
terial but wave motion of a hypothetical ether. 


The Wave Theory No Longer Suffices 

HE wave theory served admirably to explain not 
T only light but also electricity, until recently when 
it has been found that light has momentum and exerts 
a kick when it leaves and a push when it strikes a body 
and that there are corpuscles concerned in the interac- 
tion of light and electricity. It seems, then, that both 
theories, Newton’s and Huyghens’s, told the truth, but 
neither of them the whole truth, a very common case in 
science as well as on the witness stand. So now physi- 
cists are in the queer quandary of having to use both 
theories, without being able to see how they can be 
reconciled. Sir William Bragg, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of London and Nobel Laureate, gives the fol- 
lowing witty statement of the situation in Discovery 
for September, 1921: 

No known theory can be distorted so as to provide even 
approximate explanation. There must be some fact of which 
we are entirely ignorant, and whose discovery may revolu- 
tionize our views of the relation between waves and ether 
and matter. For the present we have to work on both 
theories. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays we use 
the wave theory; on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
we think in streams of flying energy, quanta, or corpuscles. 
That is, after all, a very proper attitude to take. We can- 
not state the whole truth since we have only partial state- 
ments, each covering a portion of the field. When we want 
to work in any one portion of the field or other, we must 
take out the right map. Some day we shall piece all the 
maps together. 

This quantum theory is quite as important and even 
more disconcerting to ordinary ideas than the relativity 
theory, but the public has not yet heard so much about 
it—perhaps because Planck is not so picturesque a 
personage as Einstein. At the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto, the largest lecture room of the University 
was packed on the afternoon of the “quantum sym- 
posium.” Each successive speaker confessed that he 
did not understand the theory in all its bearings, but 
each brought out of it some new and startling idea. 
It seemed that these physicists were proposing to take 
the atomic theory away from chemistry and put it into 
optics. I was also shocked to hear them talk so coolly 
about abrogating the ether, especially since they had 
nothing satisfactory to substitute. I was much. at- 
tached to the ether in my youth. So I nudged the dis- 
tinguished physicist who sat next to me and whispered: 
“But I thought that light traveled in continuous waves 
like this”: and I drew on my notebook a wavy line. 

“Forget it!” he replied. “Light goes in gobs like 
this”: and he took the pencil out of my hand and drew 
on the page something that looked like a chain of 
sausages. 


The Quantum Theory 
HE quantum theory (vulgarly known as the “jerk 
theory”) had to be invented when it was found 
out that radiant energy, such as comes to us in the sun- 
beams, is not absorbed by the things it falls upon con- 
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tinuously and smoothly, but in certain definite quan- 
tities, to be taken in all at a time or none at all; and 
that these quantities (called “quanta” for short) vary 
in size according to the frequency of the vibrations of 
the light they contain. In other words, that light (like 
oatmeal, nowadays) comes only in packages and you 
cannot take part of a package. The bigger the package 
the shorter the wave-length of the light it carries 
(though we are rather uncertain what it is that waves). 
The packages of violet light, for instance, contain 
nearly twice as much energy as the packages of red 
light. The X-ray packages are most energetic of all. 

Later it was found that a certain quantum of energy 
would knock out a particular electron from its orbit in 
the atom, and that this electron would travel off with a 
speed depending upon the quantum of energy it had re- 
ceived, until it ran into something, when it would deliver 
up undiminished the quantum of energy that had been 
imparted to it in the first place. Like a relay race, you 
understand. So when an electron, revolving in an outer 
orbit of the intra-atomic system, falls with a jerk into 
an orbit nearer the central nucleus, where less energy is 
required, it sends out its surplus energy with the speed 
of light in the form of definite quanta of a particular 
wave-length; and this when it strikes an electron in a 
similar situation will knock it out of its ring. It 
seems, then, that energy can be .carried interchange- 
ably in two ways; first, by streams of free flying elec- 
trons (as in the cathode rays) ; and secondly, by quanta 
of radiation (as in a beam of light). Here again I 
must quote Bragg, because I cannot think up an illus- 
tration half so striking as the following: 


I drop a log of wood into the sea from a height, let us say, 
of 100 feet. A wave radiates away from where it falls. 
Here is the corpuscular radiation producing a wave. The 
wave spreads, its energy is more and more widely distributed, 
the ripples get less and less in height. At a short distance 
away, a few hundred yards perhaps, the effect will appar- 
ently have disappeared. If the water were perfectly free 
from viscosity and there were no other causes to fritter 
away the energy of the waves, they would travel, let us say, 
1,000 miles. By which time the height of the ripples would 
be, as we Can readily imagine, extremely small. Then at 
some one point on its circumference, the ripple encounters 
a wooden ship. It may have encountered thousands of ships 
before that and nothing has happened, but in this one par- 
ticular case the unexpected happened. One of the ship’s 
timbers suddenly flies up in the air exactly 100 feet, that is 
to say, if it got clear away from the ship without having to 
crash through parts of the rigging or something else of the 
structure. The problem is, where did the energy come from 
that shot this plank-into the air, and why was its velocity 
so exactly related to that of the plank which was dropped 
into the water 1,000 miles away. 


The quantum theory and the relativity theory work 
together in breaking down the traditional barrier be- 
tween matter and energy, for the two seem to be in 
some ways interchangeable. It was discovered in the 
nineteenth century that one form of energy could be 
transformed quantitatively into another; for exam- 
ple, machine power into heat and electrical current. it 
was discovered in the twentieth century that one form 
of matter could be transformed quantitatively into an- 
other, even one element into others, as, for example, 
radium into helium and lead. It seems now that we 
must go further and admit that in certain circumstances 
matter may be quantitatively transformed into enervy 
and. the reverse. So that for the two separate laws, ihe 
Law of the Conservation of Mass and the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy, we must substitute some 
single conservation law that shall embrace them both. 
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Chemistry Gaining Control of Biology 


HILE chemistry is losing ground to physics, it is 
in compensation gaining ground from biology. 
Vast areas which biologists once claimed but had neg- 
lected have now gone over to the chemists. In fact, it 
seems that whenever a vital process or product has been 
thoroughly studied and understood, it is found to be- 
long to physics or chemistry. Consequently the chemist 
is inclined to regard biology as merely an unexplored 
province of chemistry. Many a loyal biologist in pur- 
suit of some legitimate line of research well within his 
own territory has found in the course of time that he 
had unconsciously become a chemist. 

In the study of the human body, chemistry, physi- 
ology, physics, and psychology are now so mixed up 
that there’s no telling which is which. The ductless 
glands, which the earlier physiologists could see no use 
for and therefore assumed were useless, turn out to be 
potent agents in the control of our health, growth, and 
character. They send their mysterious messengers (hor- 
mones, if you insist upon Greek) throughout the body, 
regulating the composition and circulation of the blood 
and thereby influencing our complexion and conduct. 
Some of these messengers have been caught by the 
chemist and are now manufactured by him; for in- 
stance, adrenalin, which when you get “mad” hastens 
to close down the capillaries so that if you get into a 
fight you will not bleed to death; and thyroxin, the 
secretion of the thyroid gland, which seems to be some- 
thing like what the man in the street calls “pep.” An 
abundant supply of thyroxin might make a man a na- 
tional hero and President; an excessive amount might 
cause him to quarrel with his friends and break up his 
party. A deficiency makes a child slothful and stupid, 
but a daily milligram dose of thyroxin may restore him 
to normalcy. 

This new science of the glands (endocrinology) 
promises to extend our vision in time as much as the 
spectroscope extends our vision in space. If a particu- 
lar chemical] excreted by a gland into the blood causes 
a change of complexion or the unusual development of 


some feature or limb, we may be able some day to ex-: 


plain the origin of that remarkable sport of the human 
species, the white race. We may get an explanation 
more rational, though less fascinating, than Kipling’s of 
“How the Camel Got His Hump.” We may analyze the 
blood of a saurian that lived millions of years ago, just 
as with the aid of the spectroscope we can analyze the 
composition of a star that is millions of miles away. 


A Widening Outlook 


LL the sciences seem to be widening their outlook. 
The botanist who used to be content with a type 
specimen in his herbarium now takes to the open and 
talks of the sociology of the vegetable kingdom. The 
psychologist has ceased to be absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the Ego and has taken up the observation 
of the Alter. He has discovered that the rule “Know 
thyself!” does not imply a knowledge of other people. 
As Christianity expanded from the salvation of one’s 
soul to the salvation of society, so now psychology is 
turning from introspection to circumspection. I use 
the word ‘‘circumspection” here in its origina] sense of 
“looking around,” but the psychologists are likely also 
to need it in its secondary sense “looking out,” for as 
soon as they leave their laboratories and go into the 
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shop, the church, the hospital, and the legislature they 
will surely make trouble for somebody and so get into 
trouble themselves. I venture to prophesy that in the 
future psychology will be a storm centre as evolution, 
“higher criticism,” and economics have been in the 
past; that the professor who is suspected of having 
“unsound ideas” on, say, the relation of reaction-time 
to fatigue in industry, or of the rating of intelligence- 
tests in appointments, or of the influence of the uncon- 
scious on popular moral standards, may be made to 
feel the weight of administrative discipline or of pub- 
lic indignation. But the social psychologist is coming 
just the same, and he will insist on having his say in 
the affairs of the family and the nation. 


“Revolutions” That Do Not Destroy 

ie closing this swift survey of the sciences, I must 

add a word to prevent a very prevalent misconcep- 
tion. When we talk about a “revolution” in science or 
of the “overthrow of a law” we are using metaphorical 
and misleading languuge. A scientific “revolution” 
usually leaves the facts and figures in the textbooks 
quite unchanged. The scientist very rarely has to 
“take back” anything, but he has to keep making over 
everything. 

The carrying over of that unfortunate word “law” 
from politics into science has caused an infinite amount 
of misunderstanding. ‘Law” in science does not mean 
a command or ordinance. Consequently a scientific 
“law” can never be “disobeyed,” ‘‘violated,” “evaded,” 
“reversed,” “suspended,” or any of those things. A law 
in science is simply a description in the fewest possible 
words of what happens. It is a summary of all that is 
known on that subject at the time it is formulated. 

The confusion has been made worse by including 
theories and hypotheses under the term “law.” A 
theory or hypothesis is either a law on probation (like 
a bill before the legislature) or, more often, a mental 
picture or mechanical model that makes the idea easier 
to grasp. There is therefore no inconsistency in dis- 
carding one hypothesis for a better one, or even in hold- 
ing two incompatible hypotheses at the same time, if 
neither alone is adequate, which, as Professor Bragg 
amusingly shows in the quotation given, is now the case 
in regard to theories of light. ~ 

When of a morning you look into the magnifying 
side of your shaving glass you see a very different face 
from the one you view in the other side. What seemed 
a fair smooth cheek in the plain glass is here shown as 
rough and pitted as the moon seen through a telescope, 
and your only consolation is that the world does not 
see what you shave. Now the scientist holds a mirror 
up to nature and it is a magnifying mirror at that. 
Every new instrument and mathematical device adds 
to the power of man to look closer and this puts a new 
face on things. The new aspect has to be described in 
new words, not because the old description was wrong, 
but because it has become inadequate to cover the 
added knowledge. 

There are no laws in nature. What we call “the laws 
of nature” are the memory schemes we invent to aid us 
in grasping a lot of facts at one time. When our knowl- 
edge is growing rapidly, as it is now, we have to shift 
to new and larger formulas very suddenly. But this 
requires stretching the mind to take in bigger ideas, 
which is as painful a process as stretching an unused 
muscle. No wonder we tend to dodge it. 
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Judge Hooper on Luxury 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


UR eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem 
QO Hooper, put down the evening paper and spoke 
to his. wife. 

“My dear,” he said, “once in a while I see something 
in this newspaper that makes me want to throw up this 
Justice of the Peace job and get myself elected to Con- 
gress and go down to Washington and raise the average 
of common sense if not of intelligence. I do get so 
mad!” 

“You shouldn’t, dear,” said Mrs. Hooper. “I’m sure 
it raises your blood pressure, or lowers it, or some- 
thing.” 

“TI don’t care a hang if it does,” said Judge Hooper. 
“Look at the way Congress would have cut down the 
navy if Harding had let it, until it would have been 
about as powerful as a kindergarten afloat on a raft. 
Look at the way it wants to cut down the army! 

“The trouble with Congress is that it has the ‘mini- 





mum’ disease. When jt reaches any desirable appro- 
priation item its motto is, ‘Pare its toe-nails just below 
the knee.’ Don’t say I want this nation over-armed or 
over-navied, because I don’t, but when I see those men 
down there thinking that the voters’ mandate to pull 
off the iron mit and cast it away means getting out the 
carving knife and taking the bones out of the nation’s 
fist so that its good right hand will be as flabby as a 
wilted jelly fish and just about as useful, I roar!” 

“I should think you did!” said Mrs. Hooper, calmly 
threading a needle. “And I’m not deaf, you know.” 

“T roar!” repeated Judge Hooper. “I tell you this 
thrift business is being carried too far! What do we 
have a Government for? Tell me that!” 

“We have to have one, don’t we?” asked Mrs. Hooper. 
“Or there wouldn’t be anybody to pay the taxes to, 
would there?” 

“Taxes? We’re so used to paying taxes that 
if there was no Government we’d pay them to the 
ice-man. Or the fish-man. Or the man that 
comes to read the meter,” said Judge Hooper. 
“The first duty of the Government is, to protect 
us against any possible foreign foes. You don’t 





think the Thirteen Colonies got together so that there 
would be someone to send out a Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation every November, do you? ‘Notice! The navy 
now consisting of one (1) ferryboat of the vintage of 
1845 with three slabs missing from the paddle-wheel and 
the army now being composed of two (2) lady stenog- 
raphers and the one-armed janitor, we, the President of 
the United States, beg to announce that this nation has 
been annexed by the Republic of Panama. Let us give 
thanks!’ A mighty poor way to economize. 

“Thrift; I tell you, my dear, luxury won the war. 
Back in the days when the doughty men of war poked 
each other in the ribs with the pitchforks they grabbed 
out of the haystacks when the war-cry sounded this 
cheese-paring thrift was well enough in its way, but 
when war comes now ten million men must be thrown 
neck and crop into munition factories and necessity 
making. And where do you get them? Out of the 





luxury shops and luxury factories! Ten billion dollars 
must be thrown into the Government coffers. And 
where do you get them? You give up your luxuries and 
buy bonds—Government bonds—and pay taxes. 
“That’s the idea. Luxuries! Our luxury expendi- 
tures are our reserve force. We are a great nation 
because we earn as no other nation earns and we earn 
because we are an extravagant luxury-buying nation, 
and we are unconquerable because we are 80 Ccon- 
founded luxurious and extravagant that when war 
comes, we can fight the big fight with the luxuries we 
give up. We have the men—making luxuries—to put 
to work overnight making gunpowder and guns: and 
we have the dollars—buying luxuries—to put to work 
the next day buying bonds and paying war taxes. 
“This is a great nation, my dear. It has a pair of 
earrings to match every gown and it has a gown for 
every day in the week. When Columbia isn’t having 
her hair permanently waved by a man fully able to bore 
a rifle she is having her finger-nails manicured by a 
girl thoroughly capable of making a gas mask. War 
—and Alonzo Rosetti turns off the electric current and 
goes and bores rifles! War—and Mame O’Toole locks 
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the orange stick and the pink paste in her drawer and 
goes and makes gas masks. 

“And it is the same in peace, my dear. When the 
emergency comes Henry J. American is not crawling 
along two feet from the poorhouse gate. He gets out 
of his automobile and sells it for $268 and faces Fate 
with both feet on the ground. He fights hard for lux- 
uries when all is well and when the ill wind blows he 
has something to do without that he can do without. 
He’s a crab. A crab has a lot of fun with its multiple 
legs, but if you grab it by a leg it can shed it and get 
along as well as could be desired. If you pull a couple 
of legs off the thrifty ant, my dear, it is a gone ant. I 
repeat, a reasonable extravagance has made this nation 
great!” 

“Lemuel!” said Mrs. Hooper, “I can’t imagine why 
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you are talking to me like this; you never do. Have 
you been invited to go to New York and make a speech 
before the Silk Stocking Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade, or before the Amalgamated Union of Fifteen 
Dollar Silk Shirt Makers? Are you trying out your 
speech on me?” 

“No, my dear,” said Judge Hooper; “nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Then what is the matter with you?” asked Mrs. 
Hooper. 

“Nothing!” said the Judge. “Nothing! I have 
merely paid my Federal Income Tax, and my State In- 
come Tax, and my Poll Tax, and my Real Estate Tax, 
and have looked over the new Tariff Bill, and I am try- 
ing to persuade myself that I have a right to buy my- 
self a new spring hat.” 


Coronal 


HAT shall I bring 
To my Fleurette 
From Spring’s green acres, 
Wild and wet, 
Hyacinth or daffodil, 
Crocus from the windy hill? 


Nay, from the green, 
Wet wilds of Spring, 
The frail arbutus 
I will bring. 
It only, 
Fitting coronet, 
For one as lovely 
As Fleurette> 
Harry LEE 


Trees 


LOVE the presence of the friendly trees, 
Whispering about my cottage by the sea. 

When the white sirens of the surf allure, 
The trees are mindful of the land and me. 
When the wind tempts me with its wayward call, 
And fairy colors dance across the foam, 
My poplars gossip safely in the sun, 
My maple croons a quiet song of home. 


The prairie charms me with its lonely grace, 
Its drift of clouds, its sweeping earth and sky. 
But there is peace of sturdy trunks and boughs 
Where brown old orchards lie. 
I love the presence of the friendly trees 
Down garish streets when twilight shuts them in. 
With all the surging crowds I pass and meet, 
The trees seem kinder and of closer kin. 

ROSE HENDERSON 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
TT"? past two weeks in the United States have been 


poor in striking incidents. Therefore a part of 
the space ordinarily devoted to domestic affairs 


is given to the Genoa Conference, which needs it. 


The Mississippi Flood 

Fourteen hundred square miles in Louisiana, and 1,700 
in Mississippi, are flooded by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, and the crest is yet to come. In many towns of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the depth of water 
is in the neighborhood of twenty feet. Some communi- 
ties are precariously protected by temporary embank- 
ments constructed in frantic haste. Thousands of 
refugees are being cared for in the larger cities or in 
relief camps. 


is a somewhat better physical product than the female.” 
The male of the Old American species has had too much 
sense to broadcast this statement, and the female ap- 
parently has disdained to notice it. By “Old American” 
the lecturer meant persons with American forbears 


going back at least three generations. 


Americanization of Jews 

A certain Jewish-American finds that there are a 
million Jews in the United States who read only Yid- 
dish. But it seems that several Yiddish newspapers are 
aiding Americanization by printing the same articles 
in English and in Yiddish side by side. These same 
public-spirited journals conduct bureaus of informa- 
tion for the special] benefit of Jewish immigrants and 
print many articles on American civic and social sub- 
* jects for the education of 





The Coal Strike 


The bituminous coal 
output during the week 
ended April 29 was about 
4,150,000 tons, much the 
largest since the begin- 
ning of the strike. The 
United States Chamber 
of Commerce estimates 
that at present rates of 
production and consump- 
tion there should be no 
danger of a general coal 
shortage for at least five 
weeks longer. 

On April 29 strikers in 
the Fayette County coke 








their readers. 


A Charming Benefaction 


The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International 
Peace is to devote $150,- 
000 towards rebuilding 
the little town of Farg- 
niers in the Department 
of the Aisne, France; a 
town which was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for 
the almost incredible 
heroism of its inhabitants 
during the war. Before 
the war the population 
was 3,000. Less than 
1,000 are there now; liv- 
ing in cellars or tem- 








region of Pennsylvania 
broke into wild riot and 
attacked a small detach- 
ment of State police. The 
police firing in self-defense, the rioters resorted to the 
elegant stratagem of using women as shields, and thus 
prevented further firing. As the strike drags on, per- 
haps a slight increase of tendency toward disorder is 
observable; but on the whole it has been an orderly 
strike. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Business Failures 


According to Senator McCumber, arguing for the 
Tariff bill as reported to the Senate, during the first 
three months of 1922 there were 7,517 business failures 
in the United States, against 4,872 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1921, and 1,627 in the correspouding 
period of 1920. 

The Senator says that the bill, if passed substantially 
as reported to the Senate, will produce $350,000,000 of 
revenue. 

A Temerarious Anthropologist 

An eminent anthropologist told the International 
Congress of Eugenics, which met in New York several 
months ago, that “the male of the Old American species 


Indo-Chinese temple at the exhibition about to be opened at 
Marseilles, France 


porary shacks, for the 
town was obliterated dur- 
ing the war. The town is 
to be rebuilt around the Place Carnegie, which 
will be adorned by four model public buildings, 
all the gift of the Carnegie Endowment: the Town Hall, 
the Postoffice, the Library, and the Public Laundry and 
Baths. 

Certain English and American towns (the former 
themselves in many instances desperately struggling 
against hard times) have “adopted” devastated French 
towns. It seems strange (considering our prosperous 
condition) that the idea of so charming a relationship 
should have commended itself more widely in England 
than in this country. 


An Institute of Economics 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has set aside 
a sum of $1,600,000 for the financing during a period 
of ten years of an Institute of Economics just estab- 
lished for the purpose of gathering, collating, and im- 
partially distributing (chiefly through publications) 
economic information, for the behoof of private individu- 
als, business concerns, and Government officials. The 
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institution is expected to “ge far to make available to 
the people of the United States those fundamental eco- 
nomic facts which so closely concern the industrial life 
of individuals and nations.” 

A heartening announcement! 


A New Yale 

James Gamble Rogers, the architect of the beautiful 
Harkness Memorial group at Yale, is making great 
architectural plans for a new Yale. Quite as important 
as the buildings, in the wise estimation of Mr. Rogers, 
are the settings; the trees, and the vistas. It is said 
that Yale has available $8,000,000 or more, to be ex- 
pended under Mr. Rogers’s direction. 

If so, the new Yale should rival Oxford for beauty. 


Population of New York City 


The following details from the 1920 census of New 
York City are interesting: 

The native whites in 1920 numbered 1,164,834, an 
increase of 243,516 since 1910. The foreign-born whites 
numbered 4,294,629, having increased by 546,758 since 
1910. 














P. & A. Photos 

Major General McKeown, Commanding General of the troops 

loyal to the Provisional Government of the Free State, watching 
a meeting being addressed by Arthur Griffith 


The following table shows the leading foreign ele- 
ments: 


PURBINNN Oe uses eres cee seeeee 994,356 
DN - 2360 scbacusnebeseveeeeeene 802,893 
TOS Pee eee TT eee ee TS 637,744 
Austro-Hangarions .......6.6.e06043 603,167 
COUT ES ees eee eee eee 593,199 


The greatest percentage of increase between 1910 
and 1920 was that of the Italians. 


Brief Items 
The debates on the Bonus bill and the Tariff bill drag 
wearisomely along in the Senate. 
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The textile strikes in New England continue, with 

no incidents of special importance. 
* * % 

Secretary Davis announces a marked and steady im- 
provement in industrial conditions in practically all 
States during recent months, especially in the building 
trades, the lumber industry, and agriculture. Never- 
theless, there are said to be 600,000 unemployed in New 
York State. 


* & & 


On May 7 Trinity Church of New York City -will 
celebrate the 225th anniversary of the granting of its 
charter by William III of England. The Trinity cor- 
poration is the richest church corporation in the world. 

* * %* 

Within the last twenty years John D. Rockefeller has 

given $130,000,000 for educational purposes. 
* *% * 

A national anti-blue-law conference will be held in 
St. Louis, June 23, 24 and 25, under the auspices of the 
Anti-Blue-Law League. 


The Genoa Conference 


The Seven Days April 20-26 


N the last regular issue of The Independent, the 
I story of the Conference was brought. down to in- 
clude April 19. The heads of delegation of the 
great Allies were then engaged in informal discussions 
with the Russian delegates. On April 15 they had pre- 
sented certain formal proposals to the Russians, and 
they were expecting a reply thereto. The heads of 
delegation of the great Allies, the Little Entente, Poland, 
and Portugal, had just sent a note to the German dele- 
gation, informing the latter that, in consequence of the 
conclusion of the Russo-German treaty at Rapallo on 
the 17th, they would be excluded from further partici- 
pation in Conference discussions on Russia. The Ger- 
mans were reported to be framing a haughty reply. 
The well-wishers toward the Conference were in the 
doldrums on the evening of April 19. 

But the Germans were persuaded by the Italians to 
make answer in a conciliatory strain, accepting exclu- 
sion from the discussions on Russia. They could not, 
however, refrain from submitting arguments in justi- 
fication of the Rapallo Treaty. Replying, the Allied 
delegates and their associates in disapproval intimated 
that the German arguments were sophistical. Their 
note ends thus: 

The undersigned expressly reserve for their Governments 
the right to declare null and void any clauses in the Russo- 
German treaty which may be recognized as contrary to 
existing treaties. The incident may now be regarded as 
closed. ; 

The last sentence could have no effect beyond ending 
the exchange of notes. The Treaty of Rapallo is the 
outstanding fact of the Conference to date. Its con- 
clusion and publication discredited the Germans and 
confirmed the general distrust of the Russians. What- 
ever arrangement with Moscow may be arrived at will 
seem precarious and dubious in the light of the Treaty 
of Rapallo. Not improbably that treaty has determined 
the attitude of France and Belgium toward an arrange- 
ment with Russia. 

On April 21st the Russians submitted a formal reply 
to the formal proposals of the “creditor Allied Govern- 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The “Viva” sails a little too close to the bank in a race of the Tamisis Sailing Club at Teddington, England 


ments.” The Allied proposals were in substance as fol- 
lows: 

The debts of whatever Russian Governments to for- 
eign Governments must be acknowledged in full by the 
Soviet Government. The creditor Governments were, 
however, prepared to write down the war debts by a 
percentage to be determined later; and would consider 
postponement of payments of interest, and even remis- 
sion, in whole or in part, of interest. 

There must, however, be no writing down of Russian 
debts to foreign nationals, and there must be full re- 
turn of property of foreign nationals confiscated by the 
Soviet Government and “compensation for damage or 
loss in respect thereof.” The Soviet Government must 
solemnly pledge itself to the above effects. 

Claims of the Soviet Government to indemnities upon 
the account of Allied help to Kolchak, Denikin, etc., 
would not be admitted by the Allied Governments. 

The Russians in their reply agreed to accept the Al- 
lies’ proposals (save for an important qualification to 
be noted later) upon two conditions: an Allied pledge 
of “the financial assistance vital to the economic recon- 
struction of Russia,” and de jure recognition by the 
Allies of the Soviet Government. De jure recognition 
must precede any Soviet commitments. 

Committee No. 1 (the great Committee on Russia) 
accepted the Russian reply as a basis for discussion, and 
designated a sub-committee of seven (one from each 
delegation of the five great Allies; a Swiss, represent- 
ing the Neutrals; and a Czechoslovak, representing the 
Little Entente) to thresh matters out with the Russians. 
The sub-committee quickly got to work; or, rather, 
the Russians at once began to talk. 

A week ago matters were in a more hopeful posture 
than on April 19. 


Reference was made above to an important qualifica- 
tion to Russian acceptance of the Allied proposals of 
April 15. That qualification will appear in the fol- 
lowing: 

What Virtue in Some Words! 

The press in general has charged the Russians with 
inconsistency in that, having in their forma] reply to 
the Allies’ proposals of the 15th agreed to restore prop- 
erty formerly owned by foreign nationals which has 
been nationalized by the Soviet Government or, where 
such restoration is “impossible,” to make “compensa- 
tion for damage or loss in respect thereof’; immedi- 
ately thereafter, in conversation with the sub-commit- 
tee of seven, they declared their policy of nationaliza- 
tion to be sacred as the ibis, and intimated that “‘com- 
pensation” was used by them in a special, mystic, Mus- 
covite sense. 

Now the interest of truth requires the pointing out 
that, in this instance, Muscovite conversational state- 
ments were not inconsistent with the Muscovite printed 
word. Chicherin, of course, would be disgusted by any 
such backhanded vindication, for the Muscovites are 
only consistent with themselves when inconsistent, In- 
consistency is, in the popular phrase, their “middle 
name.” But, pace Chicherin, the Muscovites were in 
this instance consistent. This is what they said in their 
formal reply of April 21 to the Allied note: “The Russian 
Government would be ready to restore to their former 
owners the use of property nationalized or reserved, 
under the reservation that, in the event of that being 
impossible, satisfaction shall be given to the legitimate 
claims of the former owners.” 

So neither in conversation nor by the written word 
did the Muscovites propose to restore full possession of 
properly confiscated by them. They do not admit any 
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moral obligation in respect of the former ownerships. 
But they generously offer to restore the use of property 
formerly owned by foreigners, where “possible.” It 
has now been proposed to escape that impasse by re- 
storing the use of confiscated property under “lease- 
hold,” instead of “freehold” or “allodial,” tenure. 
“Leasehold” is a right bourgeois word and a right bour- 
geois conception. If the Soviet Government should 
deal honorably, the leasehold solution might be, though 
not desirable, yet admissible. But it is easily seen how 
by a thousand 
exactions and 
vexatious rul- 
ings a “lease- 
hold” might 
practically be 
nullified. 

But let that 
pass; and con- 
sider the words 
in the above 
quotation: “im- 
possible” and 
‘ “legitimate. ’’ 
There’s much 
virtue in your 
‘* impossible ’’ 
and your “le- 
gitimate!” 
Note that the 
Muscovites insist that all claims of foreign nationals 
must in the ultimate appeal be decided by the Musco- 
vites themselves. It is obvious that without inconsist- 
ency restoration even by leasehold tenure might be 
found “impossible.” And Muscovite and bourgeois no- 
tions of legitimacy are so different. 

Of course, al] this Russian tall talk is largely pure 
bluff. What the Russians are after is de jure recogni- 
tion, a big cash loan, control of materials and manu- 
factured articles sent into Russia on credit, partnership 
of the Soviet Government in all foreign enterprises and 
the lion’s share of the profits therefrom, and always 
and everywhere Soviet control, the Government’s finger 
in the pie, a sure lease of life to that blood-stained 
crew of liars and incompetents. The above grand 
points yielded by the bourgeois Powers, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Russians would sign on almost any dotted 
line—with what intention of fulfilment? 

“Now, gentlemen,” say the Russians, “note well that, 
if you don’t come across, there’s the Rapallo Treaty. 
Think of its possibilities. Perpend the idea of 200,- 
000,000 hungry Russians and 60,000,000 angry Ger- 
mans in closest union joined! But Lloyd George and 
Mr. Sidebotham have told you all about that. You had 
best take counsel of your fears.” 






































Knott, in Dallas News 
An’ ol’ Brer B’ar he up an’ move a motion 


A New Note to the Russians in Preparation 

When the Russians had talked themselves out, or th: 
sub-committee felt themselves sufficiently edified, the 
latter dismissed them and proceeded to frame a new set 
of formal proposals. The British submitted one draft 
of a note and the French submitted another. The job 
of the committee was to reconcile the differences. At 
last agreement was reached, except as to the matter of 
restitution of nationalized property. All agreed to the 
“leasehold” idea (discussed above) except France and 
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Belgium. After all, ran the argument, one shouldn’t 
ask Chicherin and his colleagues to commit political sui- 
cide; and that’s what renunciation of the principle of 
nationalization would amount to. 

The following details of the new proposals are culled 
a little dubitatively from press notices (the full text 
has not appeared at this writing) : 

The Soviet Government is called on to recognize in 
full the pre-war foreign debts of the Czarist régime 
and the war-debts of whatever Russian Government. 
Apparently (the dispatch is vague) the pre-war debts 
with interest must ultimately be paid in full, but (un- 
less direct arrangement can be made with the creditors) 
methods of payment shall be determined by a commis- 
sion to include a representative of the interested Pow- 
ers, a representative of Moscow, and a chairman to be 
designated by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Apparently another commission shall determine the 
extent to which war-debts shall be scaled down and in- 
terest thereon remitted, taking into account Russia’s 
war-service to the Allied cause. 

Mixed tribunals (one for each nation whose nationals 
have claims) shall pass on private claims of foreign 
nationals. 

The note shows in considerable detail what aid in 
money and goods and technical personnel the Powers 
will immediately extend to Russia, if she will accept the 
terms offered; adding that vastly more will follow if 
Russia makes good on her plighted word. Our old 
friend, the £20,000,000 consortium, comes out of hiding 
and shows his benevolent face. 


The New Note Goes to the Russians 


On May 2 the new note went to the Russians, but 
without French or Belgian signature. M. Barthou left 
for Paris in the morning to consult with M. Poincaré. 
Lloyd George had at last obtained the assent of the 
French delegation to the note, although the Belgians 
still held out. It only remained to sign (except for the 
Belgian representatives) the note at the committee 
meeting in the afternoon. The committee met, and M. 
Barrére (head of the French delegation in the absence 
of M. Barthou) announced that he had just received a 
telegram from M. Poincaré ordering him not to sign at 
present. M. Poincaré must first consult M. Barthou. 
Lloyd George remarking that it might be perilous to 
postpone action, the members of the committee, except 
the representatives of France and Belgium, signed the 
note and it was dispatched, with the statement that final 
French action awaited instructions from Paris. As to 
whether Lloyd George was justified in taking counsel 
of his fears, is a nice question. It may be remarked 
that the French nation is the nation chiefly concerned in 
the matter of Russian foreign debts. If ever delay was 
justified, the French are justified in delaying the de- 
cision in so momentous a matter. On the other hand, if 
Chicherin sees his account in breaking off the general 
negotiation, and in offering to negotiate individually 
with the several Powers for treaties after the model of 
the Rapallo Treaty, he has a colorable pretext. 

The Belgian delegation has sent a note to Premier 
Facta, announcing that they are done with the Russian 
negotiation and withdraw all offers of participation in 
Russian reconstruction, including their consortium sub- 
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scription. It seems likely that Poincaré’s telegram was 
occasioned by an appeal to him from the Belgians, beg- 
ging him not to abandon Belgium; indeed, it is difficult 
to see how Poincaré can honorably do so. 

On the 3rd, the French Cabinet decided to stand by 
Belgium and to adhere to the Allied proposals to Russia 
only when (or if) they have undergone such alteration 
or amendment as may satisfy the Belgians. 

It is probable that Russian criticism of the new note 
will be directed not so much to what it contains as to 
what it does not contain. It does not contain an offer 
of a loan direct to the Moscow Government. The Pow- 
ers offer to finance discreetly their nationals or groups 
of nationals enterprising in Russia, but that’s as far as 
they will go. 

A pretty crisis that—on the evening of May 3. 


A Plenary Session 


A plenary session of the Conference was held on the 
2nd to receive and vote upon the reports of the Commit- 
tees on Finance, Economics, and Transport. These re- 
ports will be noticed after their full texts appear. They 
were adopted. 


The Chinese War 


HE big fight is on in China. General Chang Tso- 
T lin’s men started it, but the important fighting 
began on April 29 with an attempt by General 
Wu Pei-fu to turn the right flank of Chang Tso-lin’s 
army, which is south of Peking, covering the city. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Tuchun of Shen-si, known as “The 
Christian General,” directs Wu’s turning movement. 
The representatives at Peking of the Great Powers 
have warned the struggling Tuchuns not to endanger 
the lives of their nationals, and it is likely that, in fear 
of foreign complications, the Tuchuns will try to keep 
Peking out of it. The total number of legation guards 
in Peking on April 29 was 1,000. 
The alignment of troops from the various provinces 
is not disclosed by dispatches. It seems that Sun Yat- 


sen has failed to send troops to Chang Tso-lin’s support, . 


not because of lack of will, but because of lack of funds. 
But the South China fleet of the Peking Government 
(two cruisers and seven gunboats) being in Canton har- 
bor, his aviators attacked it from the air and compelled 
its surrender. 

The Admiral of the Navy of the Peking Government 
has proclaimed the navy (or what’s left of it) in sym- 
pathy with Wu Pei-fu. 


- . 


The fighting continued on April 30 without decisive 
results. So far apparently it has mostly been an artil- 
lery duel. The numbers in position on either side are 
estimated at 50,000; reinforcements are arriving for 
both leaders. Wu Pei-fu’s airmen have been dropping 
proclamations down to Chang Tso-lin’s lines, denouncing 
that warrior as a monarchist and one-time bandit. Evi- 
dently Wu has been studying Lord Northcliffe’s meth- 
ods. Chang Tso-lin has retorted with a proclamation 
accusing Wu of Napoleonic ambitions, and assuring his 
countrymen that, when he has disposed of Wu and 
saved the Republic, he will retire to private life. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Peking. 
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Wu Pei-fu gained ground on May 1. He pushed back 
Chang Tso-lin’s right wing upon the Peking-Tientsin 
railroad. Thereupon the foreign diplomatic body in 
Peking wired a protest, declaring that, if the railroad 
were not cleared by the Chinese, the foreign detach- 
ments must act to clear it, as authorized by the conven- 
tion of 1901. General Feng Yu-hsiang still hammered 
at Chang Tso-lin’s right wing, trying to crumple it 
up and to get between Chang Tso-lin and Peking. 
Chinese cruisers have arrived at Shan-hai-kuan, where 
the Great Wall reaches Liao-tung Gulf; ready to cut the 
railroad between Peking and Manchuria at that point, 
should Chang Tso-lin attempt to retreat into Man- 
churia. 

But so far it’s anybody’s game. Chang Tso-lin may 
not wish to retreat. Though the fighting has been more 
desultory and amateurish than is the way of the West, 
a good deal of blood has been shed; both sides are stand- 
ing up to it. Fact portentous, perhaps! Hitherto the 
Yellow Peril has been discredited through general ac- 
ceptance of the allegation that the Chinese have no 
stomach for stand-up fighting. 

The battle continued brisk but indecisive on the 2nd 
and 3rd, the advantage, if any, being Wu Pei-fu’s. 

* * * 

As this goes to press, a dispatch arrives announcing 
a decisive victory for Wu Pei-fu—fortunate for China 
if Wu Pei-fu is the man some say he is. 

















International 
Tomb of Captain Lawrence in the graveyard of Trinity Church, 
New York City; Captain Lawrence of the Frigate Chesapeake, 
who, mortally wounded and his ship a shambles, called out as 
they carried him below: “Don’t give up the ship!” 
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a-lookin’ at me over the aidge o’ my 
kitchen sink.” 


As Mr. Carl Van Doren’s “The 
American Novel” was original, vigor- 
ous, and thoughtful, so his new and 
briefer work, “Contemporary Ameri- 
can Novelists, 1900-1920” (Macmillan), 
is ‘probably without any rival for its 
presentation of the work of such liv- 
ing writers as Hamlin Garland, Upton 
Sinclair} Theodore Dreiser, Booth 
Tarkington, Edith Wharton, Willa 
Cather, Joseph MHergesheimer,, and 
others. ’/ Many other writers are men- 
tioned briefly. »The only fault which 
I can discover in the book is that the 
author turns up his nose and arches 
his supercilious brows over Booth 
Tarkington." He is caught by the cur- 
rent fallacy that the gloomy work like 
“Alice Adams” is necessarily the bet- 
ter work. 


The art of making a paper box to 
contain a live fly is one of my very few 
accomplishments. And even that is 
rendered unspeakably difficult by the 
fact that it is usually so hard to pre- 
vail upon the fly to stand still while 
the box is being slowly and painfully 
formed about him. But the box itself 
—if my audience does not insist upon 
the fly—is almost always a success. In 
“Houdini’s Paper Magic” (Dutton), by 
the magician, Mr. Harry Houdini, I 
do not find my fly-box mentioned. 
There is almost every other trick 
with paper—paper tearing, paper fold- 
ing, and puzzles with paper. But per- 
haps he regarded the fly-box as my 
exclusive property. Deep calls unto 
deep, and wizards respect one another. 


Men who were in prison-camps in 
our Civil War seldom spoke and al- 
most never wrote about the worst of 
their experiences. An old fashioned 
theory of decency prevailed; authors 
had not adopted the idea that it is a 
proof of power to provoke physical 
nausea in their readers. For the group 
which now models its work upon the 
filthier portions of the writings of 
James Joyce, the modesty and the 
manners of the apes in the Zoo are 
quite good enough. To dwell upon 
and to return again and again to the 
foul sights and loathsome smells of a 
military prison is a sign of desir- 
able “outspokenness,” “courage,” and 
“beauty.” Mr. E. E. Cummings, who 
drove an ambulance in France in 
1917, was put into prison by the 
French Government, along with spies, 
traitors, prostitutes, and others. He 
was charged with receiving treason- 
able letters, and he is content to make 
very vague statements about the jus- 
tice of the charge. 7If his book, “The 
Enormous Room” (Boni & Liveright), 
which he now publishes to describe his 
prison experiences, may be taken as 
indication of his judgment, his friends 
and correspondents may well have been 
men who engaged in letter-writing of a 
kind which in war-time has an ugly 
name. If the book represents his 
taste, no pity need be wasted upon him, 
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The Cool Immaculate 
Beauty of Fine Linen 


URING SUMMER MONTHS the cool im- 
maculate beauty of Fine Linen is surely the 
essential note in the charm of the dining table. 


Hostesses find well filled Linen Closets not only 
a joy but a necessity. 


At McCutcheon’s a wealth of the most exquisite 
Linen awaits your selection—all of the McCutcheon 
standard of purity. 


This Spring showing of Table Linens is charac- 
terized by a strict exclusiveness of design and a high 
standard of excellence at prices that are surprisingly 
and pleasantly economical. 


Send for New Catalogue 


Write today for a copy of our New Spring and 
Summer Catalogue No. 14 which contains special 
values in Household Linens, Lingerie, Waists, 
Laces and a host of other things. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


The Independent will take pleasure in answering inquiries regarding the 
most suitable camps for the particular needs of any of our read 


indicate desired location of camp, the 
details, including the approximate fee. 


Educational Department, THE INDEPENDENT 
Fil ee i 


THE INDEPENDENT 


f ers. Please 
age of boy or girl and other complete 
Address your letters to 


140 Nassau Street, New York City 








Camp Wampanoas 


eH Season Cape Cod Sumende Bay 


Military drill. 
Mrs. Bertrand E. Taylor, poe nl Aldrich Taylor, 
Advisory Dir. 240.Grant Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 


CAMP MADISON 


for BOYS 


Will Accommodate 100 
Madison, N. H. In the Heart of the Mountains. 
For Booklet and Information, write 


H. E, CUNNINGHAM, up to May 15th; after 
Camp Madison, N. H. 


Residence, 3 Freeman Street, Arlington. 


SANDSTONE CAMP for Girls, Green Lake, Wis- 
bales consin, Eleventh season. Three 
divisions, Ages 8 to 24. Every activity offered that any 
camp girl wants. Thirty specially trained councilors. A 
Camp where only the best —— Address 
ER G. COCHRANE. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3722 Pine  Geove Ave. 


BONNIE DUNE—Cape Cod, Mass. 

All the fun of camp, all the care of home 

given a few boys (8-14 years) on breezy, 

sunny, healthy Cape Cod. 
Mrs. DwicuTt L. RocGErs, . 
DwicuTt L. Rocers, Jr., Directors, 

10 Parkside Road, Providence, Rhode Island. 


BEAVER CAMP FOR BOYS 
Raquette Lake, N. Y. In the heart of the 
Adirondacks, Limited to 25 boys. 4th Season. 
DR. JOHN PHILIP FOLEY 
149 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
POKOMOKE 


Sebago Lake, Maine. 
For the Southern Boy. 








Mass. 














i 6th Season. Fully equipped. 
Unusual Sports and Trips. Lakes, Mountains, and Ocean, 
Dietitian and Camp Mothers. Work, Play, Health, 
Friendships. Recreational Education. Send references 
“~— spemeeticn for booklet 

B. Hanpy, A.M., 2218- A Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


mmEwoGD MODIFIED CAMP 
Good nights spent outdoors in tents. Bad nights 
indoors. Hikes, swimming, auto picnics. Espe- 
cially adapted to small boys. 60th year. Moderate 
rates, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, Prin. 

Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 


m Lake, H. In the 
of Wy ‘White Moun- 








Camp Algonquin 72qa 

tains. Oldest existing boys’ camp. For boys who love 

nature and a wholesome, active, outdoor life. The camp 

builds and strengthens the character, the body and the 

mind. 37th year. Circular, EDwin DrMERITTE, Director. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk, 1404 Raleigh Ave. 


CAMPANOOSUC FOR ALL AGES 

A regular out-of-doors vacation in the Vermont 
hills. Tennis, swimming, hiking, mountain climb- 
ing. Councillors for children. Rates reasonable. 
Send for booklet. Mrs. Wm. E. Sargent. 





CAMP 
WUTTAUNOH 


FOR GIRLS 
On Crystal Lake, 


Canaan, 

All the usual 
land and water 
sports, nature 
study and handi- 
crafts. Horse- 


tramping and 
social activities. 





. Eleva- 
tion 1,300 feet. Sanitary bungalows. 
riding, $300. Number limited to 50. 


Terms, including 
Catalog. 


Special terms and service for Teachers’ Club. 


Prof. and Mrs. SHAW Northfield, Vt. 


MITIGWA CAMP 


Dodge Pond, Rangeley, Maine. 

A healthy, happy, summer outdoors for the boy. 
Canoe and mountain trips with guides, 

Water sports and athletics. 

A thoughtful, adequate and experienced leadership. 
The membership is limited. 

A booklet on request. 


G. W. Fairchild, Jr., 
48 Grove Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


KAMP KAIRPHREE 
FOR HEALTH AND ENJOYMENT 


A summer camp for girls. Enrollment limited to fifty. At 
the northeast corner of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. 
Write for booklet 


Mrs. G. R. SWAIN, 713 East Univ. Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NAVAJO FOR GIRLS 


On Lake Thompson, Oxford, Me., July 1-Aug. 
27. Terms $250 including riding—tutoring trips to 
Mt. Washington. The camp of high standards 
for 50 giris 8-20 years. Land and water sports. 
Handicrafts. Hikes. Graduate personnel. Ref- 
erences. Registration limited to 50. Catalog 
Counsellor positions are all filled 
Clara Henderson, Dir., Sand tanith 6-70) Fanaw Pl. Raltimore. **7 


CAMP MINNEWAWA 


For Boys. On Sebago Lake and Panther Pond at Ray- 
mond, Maine. Eleventh season. Fine new equipment. All 
Athletic and Aquatic Sports. Hiking, Scouting, Camp- 
— Wood-craft. Excellent counselors. A Family Camp. 

Guy W. CatPean, Director, Principal Friends School, 
_ 112 Schermerhorn St., BROOKLYN, N. 

















CAMP FERN 
Admits boys 8 to 16 years old. 
Located in eastern Pennsylvania at Mehoopany. 
All sports. Tutoring free. Minimum rates. 
Until "June = address 
x 82, LONG VALLEY, N. J. 


B. M. Sua’ 
After Sone 10th, address mg Fern, MEHOOPANY, Pa. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine- 
laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New 
York and Philadelphia. Experienced councilors. Horse- 
back riding, tennis, —. \ eeumenes “hikes.’’ Handi- 
crafts, gardening. llth year. 
Miss “ee D. PRICE 

04 West School ;— PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ST. LAWRENCE CRUISING CAMP FOR BOYS 
Cruising on large powerful yacht, camping on shore— 
inland trip Hudson River, Lake Champlain, St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay Rivers—Visiting Montreal and Que- 
t, excellent food—all camp ac- 
experienced leaders—limited to 30 Boys ages 
Rates $250. Yacht leaves New York July_Ist, 
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Massachusetts, New Bedford, 417 Union St. 


returns September 2d. Booklet. Box 242, SEWAREN, N. J. 








“No recent book is more serviceable to 
those who work in the field of educa- 
tion than this sheaf of essays. They 
clarify and buttress the principles on 
which alone a genuine education can be 
built.”—C ongregationalist. 
“One of the most delightful books: re- 
cently published on the scholar’s life.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


Harvard University Press, 





Learning and Living By Ephraim Emerton 


$3.00 at all bookshops 


—— — ——  — _ _—_ _— Ii i |~*SSa__===_=_=_____— 


“These essays will be welcomed by 
thoughtful men and women who ap- 
preciate such masterful treatment of 
live issues.”—Journal of Education. 


“A more sane, wise, broadly human 
presentation of educational problems 
and tendencies it would be difficult to 
find.”—Christian Register. 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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for his surroundings in prison can by 
no means have been uncongenial. // 


The petty officer in charge of one 
of the guns on the Vindictive during 
the attack on Zeebrugge was asked at 
what ranges he fired. He said that he 
opened fire at about two hundred 
yards, and continued until close to the 
Mole. “How close?” he was asked. 
“Reckoning from the gun muzzle,” he 
replied, “I should say it was about 
three feet.” This extraocdinary ex- 
ploit, recalling such feats in our own 
Navy as the burning of the Phila- 
delphia, Cushing’s attack on the Albe- 

marle, as well as the sinking of the 
Merrimac at Santiago, is described 
by the commander of the expedition, 
Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, in a book 
of the greatest interest, “The Blocking 
of Zeebrugge” (Houghton Mifflin). 
The development of modern warfare, 
the complicated and highly ingenious 
nature of the German defences, and 
the numerous considerations of light, 
weather, wind, and tide made the 
preparations for the attack so com- 
plex that it became gn enormous and 
many-sided problem.“ The description 
of it is not difficult to follow, however, 
while the thrill of the moment when 
the hand-to-hand attack upon the Mole 
began makes the book unique in all 
the literature of the war. / 


Mr. Harry Foster, author of “The 
Adventures of a Tropical Tramp” 
(Dodd, Mead), did not think highly of 
himself as a diplomat after his first 
day in the American Embassy at 
Lima. He had accepted a temporary 
clerkship, which they agreed to gild 
with the title of “attaché.” Warned 
that the new Ambassador would be be- 
sieged with beggars and solicitors for 
subscriptions, he paid no attention for 
some time to the ringing of the door- 
bell. There were no servants in the 
new house, and finally the “attaché” de- 
cided that his dignity must permit him 
to open the door. Outside stood a 
priest, but Mr. Foster had already 
marked several mendicant friars go- 
ing from door to door, collecting alms. 

“Here’s twenty cents,” he said, “it’s 
all the change I have.” 

The priest, however, turned his back 
and walked away. While the “attaché” 
was pondering the incident, the tele- 
phone rang and the secretary of the 
Embassy told him to be prepared to 
receive the Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and to take him to the Ambas- 
sador’s hotel. 

“You'll know him,” 
tary, “he’s the Papal Nuncio. 
dresses like a priest.” 


added the secre- 
He 


‘“The Little Book of Society Verse” 
(Houghton Mifflin) has an unfortunate 
name. But the compilers of this 
anthology, Claude Moore Fuess and 
Harold Crawford Stearnr, may well 
have been put to it to find a better 
name for their collection. No satisfac- 
tory translation of vers de société has 
ever been found. The book itself de- 
serves favorable consideration. ¢ 








EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Yellow Is Black 


(CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLace. By 
Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

WHITE AND BLacK. By Hubert Anthony 
Shands. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


BIRTHRIGHT. By T. S. Stribling. New 
York: The Century Company. 


4¢¢NHILDREN of the Market Place” 
is not primarily a story of 
slavery or a study of the negro prob- 
lem. 7 But it is a broad picture of an 
America, a mid-centry America, which 
lived and moved, North and South 
alike, in the negro questiony/ Even in 
its portraiture of Stephen A. Douglas, 
the book deals perforce with the di- 
lemma of the black man in a white 
man’s country. Douglas would take no 
uncompromising moral ground with 
regard to the ethics of slavery, but 
sought and vehemently advocated a 
settlement of the question on the basis 
of States’ rights. The times exacted 
at least the appearance of an ethical 
decision: hence the pleader for a polit- 
ical decision was to fall between two 
stools. Like Mr. Quick in ‘“Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” Mr. Masters casts his 
historical narrative in the third person. 
The supposed story-teller comes of 
“good people’ in England. He is at 
Oxford when news comes of his 
father’s death in America. He is eight- 
een, the year is 1838. His father has 
been among the Illinois pioneers, and 
leaves much land there. But this 
property is the fruit less of his own 
industry and enterprise than of a bar- 
gain made with a white man, whose 
octoroon daughter he has married for 
a price. His own daughter Zoe, some- 
thing less than an octoroon, is still 
technically black, and his property 
therefore goes to his son. The son 
takes a magnanimous attitude towards 
his half-sister; but nothing can bridge 
the gap between them or protect her 
from her fate as chattel of the Amer- 
ican white man. That under another 
name and in a foreign soil she wins 
place as a great singer, is among the 
ironic chances of her blood. . . In this 
book, after all, the problem of the 
negro in America is only part of the 
general problem of liberty and equality 
as time has sought to work it out— 
sought but not as yet succeeded. 

The episode of Zoe’s piteous conquest 
by the white Lamborn and her legal 
helplessless to seek redress, brings us 
within the field where the whole action 
of “White and Black” takes place. 
This may be called a study in miscege- 
nation. It is a little difficult for a 
northerner to understand the conditions 
and the attitude of mind from which 
such a book as this emerges. It is the 
northerner who keenly feels that phys- 
lal barrier which the southerner pro- 
fesses. The northerner does not mind 
sharing a public vehicle with a negro— 
a seat or two away—but the idea of 
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The Price You Pay 


Let us show you by a ten-day test 
how combating film in this new way 
beautifies the teeth. 

Now your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. It forms the basis of 
fixed cloudy coats. 

That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, despite the tooth 
brush, they have constantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 


Now dental science, after long re- 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 








closer contact is strongly repugnant. 
In the fraternity house of my north- 


For dingy film on teeth 


search, has found two ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two film combatants are embod- 
ied in it, to fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch. 


digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise 
may cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 

Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. Modern authorities consider 
that essential. 


Millions employ it 
Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 
Once see its effects and you will adopt 
it, too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it 
brings. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 983, 1104 S- Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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TOWNSEND’S 
MULTIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass Cutter 
on earth. Cuts 100 acres a 
day. Cuts a swath 12 feet, 
114 inches or 86 inches wide. 


Floats over the uneven 
Ground as a ship rides 
the Waves. 


One unit may be climbing a knoll, another 
skimming the level and another paring a 
hollow. 

Not an assembly of tractor and mowers but 
a single, compact machine like an automo- 
bile with 8, 4 or 5 cutting units. Driven by 
a 17 H.P. four cylinder water-cooled, gaso- 
lene motor of great power and quality with 
Splitdorf Dixie Aero Magneto, a wonderful 
radiator, sliding gear transmission, two speeds 
forward and reverse, etc. 

Can also be drawn by horse, the motor 
being removed or converted into a powerful 
tractor by detaching the cutting units. 








Can back up or turn a complete circle in 
double its width. Can stop in six inches— 
it has a powerful brake—the only one that 
has. This is vital. 

It has not a single cog wheel in its cutting 
units, but few elsewhere and those few very 
strong. The cutting units are controlled from 
the driver’s seat. Throw them in gear, throw 
them out, raise them, lower them—all with 
a tiny lever at your right, 


Do we guarantee it? Write your own, 


Send for catalogue illustrating all types of 
TOWNSEND MOWERS. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 256 Glenwood Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

















THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
PASSENGER SERVICE-de-LUXE 


By 
AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 


MAURETANIA ' 


Other services—a little less speedy but no 

ss com —by the new SCYTHIA, 
LACONIA, SAMARIA, CAMERONIA, in co- 
operation with the renowned CARONIA 
and CARMANIA. 


CUNARD. 


AND ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway New Yor = 
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\% ES || It tells how you 
may secure an 1n- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute 
\ your own will; 
how you may 
create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
Write for Booklet 712. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
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Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

lence. Begin any time. 
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Combined in ownership and 
management, ee quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
OnBeachand Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LBEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall will enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to : 
welcome 1,200 guests 
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THE ASHES OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By Frank A. Russell 


What is achievement? Read of Philip 
Lee, who could do anything with women; 
of Peter Wister, the true brave heart. A 
tremendous climax. The Australian prize 
novel people are talking about. $1.90 


Pub!ishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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ii 
ern college we had a negro janitor, a 
| most lovable fellow, and the pet of 


the “chapter” for generations of col- 
lege men. The only brother whom I 
ever saw touch him willingly was a 
South Carolinian, whose method, quite 
natural, was to curse him shockingly 
one moment and fondle him the next. 
And George loved if he did not like it 
better than our distant consideration. 
There we have the southern situation. 
Miscegenation to the southerner does 
not mean the crime (if it be a crime) 
of mingling the black race and the 
white; it means the union of white 
woman and black man. For the white 
man of the South, if we are to accept 
the testimony of “White and Black,” 
the black woman presents an incessant 
and almost irresistible temptation. 
And (on the same evidence) he is a 
little deterred by the chances of his 
casually increasing that particolored 
breed which he may so easily dispose 
of, socially and politically, as the black 
“race.” In short, the moral and physi- 
cal relations of non-African and Afri- 
can, or part-African, remain much the 
same as in the world of “Children of 
the Market Place,” or even of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” There is no way out. 
Such is the burden of “White and 
Black,” a story of modern Texas, by 
a Texan. The whites in the tale are 


‘!small planters, shopkeepers, a doctor, 


a parson, and the common ruck of a 
southern farming community. The 
blacks are their ex-slaves, tenants, 
cooks, laborers, casual mistresses and 
unacknowledged offspring. Every one 
of the white men is a real or potential 
seducer of black women, and at the 
same time the hysterical defender of 
his own ‘women against the black man. 
Even the fine, stalwart planter who is 
the central figure in the action has been 
true to type in youth; and when his 
son’s entanglement with a yellow girl 
—or rather two yellow girls—comes 


_|to light, he can only regard it as the 


natural and wellnigh inevitable thing 
in such a society as theirs. The sexual 
irresponsibility of the black and yellow 
women is stressed; so that the white 
mother here lays the blame upon the 
yellow girls rather than upon her son: 
it is they and their like who “ruin our 
boys.” The sole demonstrations in 
favor of racial purity are the lynch- 
ing of a negro for assaulting a white 
woman and the mutilation of a white 
man for living openly with a negro mis- 
tress and her children. The lynching 
mob and the “Ku Klux” purifiers are 
both made up largely of men who have 
had relations with “nigger women.” 
The good planter of the tale is killed 
as a result of his attempt to check the 
spread of the mob mania. 

‘An unpleasant and depressing narra- 
tive, which we might willingly cast 
aside if its evident sincerity and dis- 
interestedness permitted. It is writ- 
ten, unmistakably, out of a deep sense 
of reality, not to condemn or even to 
moralize the facts so much as to pre- 
sent them. It strips off the sentimen- 
tality and hypocrisy with which the 
actual sources of the mongrel South 








have been shrouded. //It finds little to 
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hope for, while the curse of a some-| 
how-colored majority persists in that. 
country. It shows the negro, the per-' 
son with negro blood in him, as in- 
capable even of comprehending the 
white man’s code of_ theoretical 
morality. And it shows the white 
man (that is, the white male) seduced, 
in actuality, by the easier code of the 
black. There is the fat cook who sees 
no real conflict between her piety and 
her frank amours. And there is the 
young black parson who reverts. Edu- 
cated in the North, he has come back 
South to help spiritualize and lift his 
people. But they are too much for 
him, and in the end he marries, for her 
“bright” color, a mulatto girl who has 
already willingly belonged to a white 
lad of the neighborhood. 


In “Birthright” a similar situation 
is developed. //This also is a frank and 
unsentimentalized study of the mod- 
ern negro of the South, though the 
plight of his white neighbors does not 
come into it. ,/The central figure is 
Peter Siner, 4 young mulatto, who 
returns to “Hooker’s Bend” after four 
years at Harvard, eager to set up 
school among the ignorant dwellers in 
“Niggertown,” the black quarter of 
the Bend. He has forgotten how 
squalid the place is, how unseemly in 
all its externals. His own mother is 
a gross negress who has toiled to keep 
him at college, not that he might be 
of use among his own race, but that he 
might be above them. She has no 
sympathy with his visionary schemes. 
The only person in Niggertown who 
does understand (or seems to under- 
stand) him is Cissie Dildine, an oc- 
toroon girl who has also had some 
schooling away from Hooker’s Bend, 
but is not thereby the better fitted for 
a Niggertown mating. She quickly 
turns to Peter as her best chance. 
Despite her professed sympathy, what 
she really wants is that they two shall 
escape together from Niggertown and 
Hooker’s Bend, and go up North where 
they may avoid in part at least the 
ban of color. And this -is what comes 
about; but not till Peter has seen how 
futile his hopes are of doing anything 
for his people, as of seeking to deny 
the black blood in him. He cannot 
feel what the code of his white educa- 
tion urges him to feel. His father, 
he learns, is a white gentleman, a 
squire of some degree, who has helped 
towards his education and openly be-. 
friends him thereafter. But the roots 
of his nature lie in his inheritance 
from his black mammy. When he 
learns that Cissie, for fear of exposure 
as a thief, has yielded herself to a 
white boy and is pregnant, his first 
thought obediently registers the hor- 
ror and repugnance of his white train- 
ing. But his real feeling does not fol- 
low. “As for the disgrace of marry- 
ing such a woman as Cissie Dildine, 
Peter slowly gave that idea up. The 
‘worthinesses’ and ‘disgraces’ implicit 
in Harvard atmosphere, which Peter 
had spent four years of his life im- 
bibing, slowly melted away in the air 
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of Niggertown. What was honorable 
there, what was disgraceful there, 





Why Men are Old 
At Forty 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than 
other men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, 
an alertness, a commanding appearance 
much admired and coveted by the man 
who knows he is much younger in years. 
Perhaps the most common cause of ebb- 
ing strength is a disturbed condition of 
a vital gland. Even men of iron con- 
stitution = not exempt from this amaz- 
ing on irregularity. We have for 
limited ‘distribution, an ethically accur- 
ate, educational and interesting free book 


You will know the truth by 
the test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected 
value to you. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause 
sciatica, backache, painful and tender 
feet, interrupted sleep and other ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and often serious 
conditions. It tells of Thermalaid, a 
simple means by which the essential of 
a new hygienic principle, done into con- 
venient form, corrects this prostate gland 
condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage or knife, Fol- 








lowers of the great Metchnikoff and other x 


investigators in the science of long life, 
endorse this means. The records of its 
success for five years is incontrovertible. 
The book is free. Simply address 
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White and 
Black 
By H. A. Shands 


The white South has 
produced this novel 
about its own problem 


“White and Black is more 
than .a good novel. "_N, Y. 
Post. 


“An important presentation of 
the negro problem and a poig- 
nant, impressive novel.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


$1.90, by mail $2.10 
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Getting Ready to Build 


Why not go over the designs of homes which are 
the choice of expert architects? 

The problem of selecting a plan for your home 
is always of moment and many books have been 
written to clarify it for you. 


The collection of homes shown in this Plan Book has 
been selected from among several thousand designs 


A select collection of Practical Designs for moderately 


‘House and Garden’s Book of Houses” 


Containing over 300 illustrations of large and small 
houses and plans, and details. 


The “‘Country Life’’ Book of Building and 


Designs for American Homes 


Illustrated with 50 sets of plans of interiors and exteriors 
for modern American houses, by C. M. Noble and W. R. 
Shurtleff. Text by W. G. Outwater. 
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The Resort Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 


Superior a la Carte Grill 
Opens June 24 








American Plan 
Capacity 600 


Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Hot and Cold Sea-Water in 
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Fine Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Golf that Makes You Play 
18 Hole Course 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
N. Y. Office: 8 West 40th St. 
Teleph L 8310 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange On“The New Jersey Tour, a Road of Never-Ending Delight." 
Winter Resort, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., the Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 
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EUROPE 


Parties Sailing in May, June and July 
Comprehensive, care-free travel 
Write for Booklet, A-3 
BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 











TRAVEL IN 1922 


Our large variety of European Tours for the coming 
summer surely includes the very one that will meet 
your travel needs. 
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now. 
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65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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somehow changed its color here.” 
Hence he is brought to certain start- 
ling reflections: “Morals are always 
directed toward one particular race, 
but the individual members of that 
race always feel that their brand of 
morals does and should apply to all 
the peoples of the earth; so one has 
the spectacle of nations sending out 
missionaries and battleships to: teach 
and enforce their particular folk- 
ways.” ... “And yet there is no such 
thing as absolute morals. Morals are 
as transitory as the sheen on a black- 
bird’s wing; they change perpetually 
with the necessities of the race. Any 
people with an abounding vitality will 
naturally practice customs which a 
less vital people must shun. Morals 
are nothing more than the engines con- 
trolling the stream of energy that 
propel a race on its course. All ener- 
gies are not alike, nor are all races 
bound for the same port.” ... “Here 
Peter Siner made the amazing dis- 
covery that although he had spent 
four years at Harvard, he had come 
out, just as he went in, a negro.” 

So Peter Siner and his Cissie (ac- 
cepted now as his, without qualm or 
regret) depart from Hooker’s Land- 
ing towards the certain and respecta- 
ble job in ‘Chicago which a classmate 
of Peter’s has kept waiting for him. 
The mulatto and the octoroon and the 
unborn child of a white youth’s schem- 
ing lust: what fate are they bringing 
into the northern world, and what has 
that world in store for them? 

Of these two “first novels” by South- 
erners, which attempt, with equal seri- 
ousness, to tell “the truth about” the 
negro problem, “White and Black” is 
the more solid piece of work. In 
“Birthright” we never get safely away 
from our types or our idea. Moreover, 
the author has a theory which he is 
not able to resist expounding: to the 
detriment of his tale as a tale. “White 
and Black” is a many-sided book, 
which succeeds in presenting impar- 
tially the salient facts, if not all the 
facts, on both sides of the race ques- 
tion, or rather situation, as it exists 
in at least one part of the South. Such 
a book deserves careful reading by 
those who are soberly interested in 
problems of race impact and entangle- 
ment.. Mrs. Atherton now announces, 
with characteristic vigor, that the 
chief battle with us is not between 
white and black, but between the races 
of northern and southern derivations 
—the Nordics or long-heads of Brit- 
ain and Scandinavia, and the round- 
heads of Alpines and Mediterraneans 
who are the degenerates and the scum 
of Southern Europe. The _ inferior 
races are not only outbreeding the su- 
perior, but already, as evidenced by 
the racial authorship and character of 
much of our latest and most-lauded 





-| fiction, are assuming the lead, or at 


least the centre of the stage, in our 
literature. . . . Mrs. Atherton often 
seems to me to be shooting wild; but 
this time, surely, she has “said some- 
thing.” I cheerfully recommend the 
reader to look up her article in a re- 














cent number of The Bookman. 
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H. W. Boyntcn 
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Governmental Philosophy 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERN- 
‘MENT. By Alpheus Henry Snow. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
U* TIL recently it could scarcely be 
said of any nation that it had a 
philosophy of government. Traditions 
of government, of course, all nations 
have had for a long time; but these 
were rarely so fixed and well grounded, 
or so fully accepted as a part of the 
national life, that they could be said to 
constitute a system of political philos- 
ophy. In the United States, to a 
greater extent than in any other coun- 
try, perhaps, it is now appropriate to 
use such a term. Certain outstanding 
and fundamental convictions as to what 
a well-ordered government ought to be 
—most of them expressed in well-worn 
phrases—are now part and parcel of 
the American temper; they must be 
reckoned with in any attempt to ana- 
lyze the public opinion of the United 
States, especially in its bearing upon 
our relations with other countries. 
The opening chapter of Mr. Snow’s 
volume deals in an illuminating way 
with this theme.“ The author shows 
how the various tenets of our political 
philosophy first got their grip upon the 
public imagination, what forms they 
have now assumed, and what influence 
they exert upon the trend of actual 
government. /The Constitution of the 
United States may be the “supreme law 
of the land,” as it declares itself to be; 
but the Declaration of Independence is 
the source from which most Americans 
draw their political inspiration. Al- 
though it has no force or sanction in 
the American law courts today, the 
Declaration is gospel to the mass of 
Americans whenever the rights of men 
or nations come into controversy. Th .t 
is why the phrase “self-determination” 
proved a harmonic to the American ear. 
It is, of or was thought to be, a full- 
fledged synonym for “the consent of 
the governed.” Mr. Snow’s thirty-page 
chapter on the Declaration is clear and 
logical writing, by the way, and suffers 
nothing by omitting the platitudes 
usually uttered when men talk about 
this theme, or write about it. 
The greater part of the book, how- 
ever, deals with facts, not theories— 
with the practice and not with the prin- 


ciples of government.//There is a sug- 


gestive essay on “The Mandatory Sys- 
tem” and its probable influence upon 
the course of international relations. 
The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions is dissected in order to show the 
various features which, apart alto- 
gether from such practical objections 
as may be urged against them, run 
counter to the traditional American 
method of doing things. Several other 
chapters deal with such matters as the 
American doctrine of judicial suprem- 
acy, the limits of international arbitra- 
tion, the possibility of international 
compulsion, and the execution of judg- 
ments against States. An interesting 
discussion of a wholly new subject is 
presented in the final chapter on “The 
Participation of the Alien in the Politi- 
cal Life of the Community.” 
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The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 
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Better Service 


circuits—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “trouble.” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
ble” does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 
inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 


night. 


: “BELL SYSTEM” 
y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
e AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

» Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 
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Towards the Great Peace 
By Ralph Adams Cram, LL.D. 


Dr. Cram’s message is that the “Great 
Peace” must be a peace of the spirit, 
resting upon faith, and exemplified in 
right living. $2.50 


The Spirit of the 


Common Law 


By Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Har- 
vard Law School 


A constructive, non-technical book for 











the general reader. $2.50 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street Boston 
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HE Independent and the Weekly 

Review invites inquiries from its 

readers pertaining to travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best routes 
to reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea, European tours, etc. This 
department is under the supervision of 
an expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire, 
Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 
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“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on having a correspondent ~ 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impart it.” 
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The Independent Travel Bureau = 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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“Plot, drama—originality.”— 


THE Gertrude Atherton 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By Emma Beatrice Brunner 
Fashionable society from the inside, 


Mystery, Temptation, Crime. An absorb- 
ing, highly satisfactory story. $1.90 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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PRINCIPAL desired for a long established resi- 
dential school of national reputation, situated in 
New England. 175 students from 5 to 18 years, 
both sexes. A woman is preferred who has been 
principal or assistant with sound educational 
background and general knowledge of affairs of 
administration and household management. Ap- 
plicants state age, previous experience in detail, 
reason for leaving present or last position and 
mend = last two. Reply C. S., c/o The Inde- 
pendent, 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, CLUD MEMBERS, 
i ? ® We assist in preparing 
special yen By pe Speeches, , Expert ae 
service. manuscripts. thors areas, 
Suite 43, 500 Fifth Ave., Hew York. 
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Drama 


Mr. Milne Misses 
Something 


Tue TrutH Asout Brayps. By Alan 
Alexander Milne. Booth Theatre. 


IKE most dramatists who find 
themselves precipitously plunged 
into popularity, Mr. Milne now faces 
the danger of giving us plays not quite 
worthy of his talent, plays written too 
hurriedly and too sketchily, plays in 
which the full potentialities of idea 
and theme remain in a state of ar- 
rested development. Thus, while “The 
Truth About Blayds” strikes me as, 
in a certain sense, his most arresting 
achievement thus far revealed to us, 
it is interesting rather as a fine failure 
than as a successful play. It is one of 
those plays, always more admirable 
than any successful tour de force, that 
suggest the great unwritten play the 
dramatist has failed to produce. Its 
possibilities, one feels, were unlimited. 
There was a powerful current of idea- 
tion that might have carried the 
dramatist to the very goal of a great 
ironic truth about human nature. Yet 
at the very moment he is about to re- 
veal this truth, as he stretches out to 
grasp it—and as we in the audience 
stretch with it—his support falls away 
and he drops back into a mire of good- 
natured British sentimentality. 

On his ninetieth birthday the great 
Victorian poet, Oliver Blayds, confesses 
to his youngest daughter Isobel that 
all his poetry had been written by a 
young man named Jenkins, with whom 
he had lived in Islington seventy years 
before. Jenkins was “perhaps the 
greater poet because he knew he had 
not long to live. The poetry came 
bubbling out of him and he wrote it 
down feverishly, intent only on record- 
ing the melodies of this divine spirit 
within him, before the hand became 
cold and the fingers could no longer 
write.” Jenkins died; Blayds pub- 
lished the dead poet’s work as his own. 
In seventy years he has established a 
supreme reputation as one of the great 
Victorians. His daughter Isobel has 
sacrificed her own life to nurse him in 
his declining years. His son-in-law, 
William Blayds-Conway, has become 
his official Boswell and biographer. His 
grandchildren, Olivia and Septima, en- 
joy an immense social prestige through 
reflected glory much as they revolt 
against home life with a celebrated 
nonogenarian. After making this con- 
fession to his devoted daughter, Blayds 
dies. And the little family group is 
confronted with the disconcerting and 
devastating truth of his literary crime. 

Blayds in truth, as Mr. Milne deftly 
suggests, had become a sort of public 
institution, a vested interest. Socially 
and possibly financially, the family 
had been living off this great name. 
William Blayds-Conway, the Boswel- 
lian son-in-law, had been business 
nanager of the enterprise, cultivating 
and husbanding the Blayds reputation, 
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and extracting every possible advan- 
tage from that enviable and amiable 
British vice of honoring great poets. 
Should he now give up the preparation 
of the biography in two volumes, the 
innumerable obituaries and memoirs, 
the respect of the younger generation? 
Confronted with this unpleasant task, 
he quite humanly refuses to believe 
the confession as recited by Isobel. His 
son and daughter, as well as his wife, 
ally themselves with his point of view. 
But perhaps Mr. Milne’s most ad- 
mirable achievement is to be found in 
the manner in which he suggests that 
even the truth-telling and truth-loving 
Isobel finds herself facing the unpleas- 
ant task of destroying her own father’s 
reputation, of telling to the great idol- 
izing public a disagreeable and de- 
structive truth. Would the public be- 
lieve it? So asks the young literary 
man who is in love with her. Literary 
idols are not so easily dethroned. And 
even Isobel finally admits the futility 
as well as the unpleasantness of any 
such undertaking. And so, in accept- 
ing the proposal of Royce, she takes 
up again, at the age of thirty-eight, 
the belated busines of living. 
Nevertheless Mr. Milne has failed to 
carry his irony to its full and legiti- 
mate fruition, it seems to me, in re- 
maining satisfied with the purely lit- 
erary and satiric aspects of his fable. 
On the one hand, he has neglected none 
of the rich possibilities for satire in the 
figure of the poet who has lived beyond 
his age and is valued beyond his true 
worth. He exposes the familial and 
business aspects of the literary idol. 
He recognizes the absurd tyranny of 
such reputations over the non-literary 
younger generation, the pathos of sac- 
rifice to a celebrity who was not, after 
all, the real thing. He is ruthless in 
diagnosing that type of literary para- 
sitism represented by William Blayds- 
Conway, and he is eloquent in evoking 
a picture of the true poet, who with 
no thoughts of fame was content to 
live and die unknown, confident that 
his verse would live. But his altogether 
charming and generous good nature 
drags him again and again into the 
slough of sentimentality. He becomes 
quite too much of the good friend to 
his characters, forgetting his duty to 
himself as a dramatist: that stern, un- 
avoidable task of carrying his thought 
to a beautiful fruition, to lead us be- 
yond the individual fable or allegory 
to a realization of our own inner 
nature. The illuminating truth in this 
particular case, that somehow or other 
seems to slip through his fingers, might 
tentatively be formulated as that uni- 
versal human habit of weaving into 
the web of life truth and error in more 
or less equal proportions. Falsehood 
functions no less than truth, perhaps, 
in softening the harsh crude outlines 
of the brutal truth. How difficult, how 
undesirable even, Mr. Milne almost 
suggests, to tear down a charming fra- 
grant falsehood in which so many 
people believe, particularly when it 
is a belief in the greatness of a poet. 
To be durable ever the truth requires 
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a certain alloy of amiable error. And 
finally perhaps—and here Milne has 
not failed us—it is the glory of the 
poetry that lives even when the pest 
has been forgotten. 

These thoughts, so rich in’ possibili- 
ties for the creator of ironic comedy, 
our dramatist hints ut but fails to de- 
velop, or to illuminate in any truly 
dramatic fashion. Carelessly he wastes 
them, throws them away to indulge in 
the doubtful advantage of sentimental 
scenes written according to the Barrie 
formula, about dear little children who 
had never been brought into the world. 
At the very moment he should have 
been lifting his theme out of the par- 
ticular and the personal, Mr. Milne 
seemed to fag out, to become terrorized 
at the cleansing of bitter truth which 
suddenly faced him, and to seek solace 
and comfort in the threadbare plati- 
tudes of a “happy ending.” Like too 
many of our professional humorists, 
he apparently feels it his duty to be 
whimsical and “delightful.” In so 
doing, he has failed to write the truly 
significant comedy we have every rea- 
son to expect of him. Our disappoint- 
ment is the greater in that ‘The Truth 
About Blayds,” in depth and penetra- 
tion, in daring and conception, marks 
a distinct advance upon his part into 
the realm of true comedy. 

Perhaps Mr. Milne has appreciated 
a bit too keenly the whimsicalities of 
Max Beerbohm. and has studied too 
little the so-called “literary” stories of 
Henry James. From such stories as 
“The Figure in the Carpet” he might 
have learned from James the possi- 
bility of using the particular literary 
history or biography for a penetrating 
and universal revelation concerning 
human nature. Mr. Milne may be said 
to have been mastered by the charac- 
ters he has created instead of making 
them subserve a higher and more 
legitimately dramatic purpose. 

One ,need not qualify one’s admira- 
tion, however, for the fine and telling 
economy with which he amplifies and 
enriches his immediate .theme. Per- 
haps he shows a tendency to evade 
such a “big” scene as the confession 
of Blayds might have been. But ex- 
cellent is his method in letting us know 
that that old fraud has died. Smok- 
ing had been forbidden in the drawing 
room during Blayd’s reign. But when 
the curtain goes up on the second act, 
the “poet’s” grandson is smoking a 
cigarette—and his granddaughter is 
lighting one. 

The cast chosen by Mr. Winthrop 
Ames was more than ordinarily satis- 
factory. As Blayds, Mr. O. P. Heggie 
was perhaps a trifle more virile than 
we expect of the ordinary man on his 
ninetieth birthday. Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle as Isobel, the daughter sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the great reputa- 
tion, was appealingly convincing. But 
the most amusing and _ intelligently 
portrayed figure was Ferdinand Goitt- 
schalk, as Blayds-Conway, managing 
director of that enterprise we might 
term “Blayds Ltd.” 


ROBERT ALLERTON PAKKER 
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is the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 
The BV.D.Company 
New York 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF “BNV.D" UNDERWEAR 


“B.V.D” Sleeveless Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit. 
Youths’ $1.00 the suit. 








“B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 85c the garment. 
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Two Boston Hotels that have contributed greatly 
to the traditional distinction of the Back Bay 


The BRUNSWICK 
Boylston St. at Clarendon 
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Boylston St. at Exeter 
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JOHN L.WHITING-).3. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1922 
Pirst Term, June 19 to July TR ae Term, July 27 to 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, Ophthal- 
mology, E and V subjects. Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers. “attractive courses for teachers. Living ex- 


penses reasonable. Address Registrar for catalogue. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant GleAtncsing:; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, 
Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 
Study. INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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How to Apply! 
Hygiene 


Are you doing your best 
work in school? 


F you are getting the most out of 
your school work, all right. That 
means that you are physically fit. Your 
mental activity is not being slowed 
down by some devitalizing force. Your 
mouth, an all too easy entrance for 
disease germs, is being kept scrupu- 
lously clean. 


But, if you have not been blessed with 
strong teeth, you may not realize that 
poison from decayed teeth will make you 
sluggish. You may forget that constant 
care of the teeth is necessary to good 
health and ambitious school work.* 


It was the famous Dr. William Osler 
who said, “In the whole range of hygiene, 
there is nothing more important than 
Dental Hygiene. ”’ ' 


Care of the teeth need not be irksome. 
A visit to the dentist twice a year will 
forestall trouble, and the night and morn- 
ing tooth-brushing habit will keep the 
mouth clean. Select a pleasant dentifrice, 
one that washes the teeth and doesn’t 
scratch the fragile enamel surface. 
Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


Another thing to remember is that just 
brushing the teeth in a sketchy way once 
in a while will not properly cleanse the 
mouth. The proper method of brushing 
the teeth is clearly shown in Colgate’s 
‘Instructions for the Home Care of the 
Teeth’’. Send for it today. (See coupon 
below. ) 


*In a recent dental examination in 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, the teeth of over two thousand 
students were examined by a number 
of dentists and the number of cavities 
recorded. 

Among other things, a study by 
rooms was made. In the room having 
the highest average number of cavities 
per girl, it was found that every girl 
had failed to pass her last examination. 


Good Teeth-Good Health Dept., 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 285, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 


I am a student in (name of school) 
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Please send me a trial a of Ribbon l 
Dental Cream and “Instructions for | 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. L 


Head of the English Departmen 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Coronal. Trees. 

1. Name the characteristics that make each 
poem beautiful. Does the beauty of each 
poem lie more in thought, or in expression, 
or in the combination of beautiful thought 
and beautiful expression? 

2. Point out the different pictures that are 
suggested vividly. 

3. Name and explain the various figures of 
speech. 

4. Write a short composition on the topic: 
‘“‘When the wind tempts me with its way- 


ward call.” 

5. What may a person gain from the presence 
of trees? 

11. New Books and Old. 

1. Name _ several important contemporary 


American novelists. 

2. What do books about the world war show 
concerning the outspokenness of writers 
in the past and writers in the present? 


lll. Drama: Mr. Milne Misses Something. 
1. What is it that the critic finds Milne misses 
in “The Truth About Blayds”? 

2. Why does he call the play ‘‘ironic comedy” ? 
3. Explain the allusion to William Blayds- 
Conway as “the Boswellian son-in-law.” 

4. What does the critic mean by saying that 
Milne has “been mastered by the charac- 

ters he has created”? 


IV. On Taking In One Another’s Washing. 

1. Underline several sentences that present 
striking or unusual thought. Explain the 
meaning of every sentence you select. Give 
a grammatical analysis of every such sen- 
tence. 

2. Read aloud the fourth paragraph. Explain 
the meaning of the paragraph. Tell in 
what ways the United States differs from 
present-day Russia. 

8. Read aloud the last paragraph. Explain 
in what respects it is an unusua.ly effective 
closing paragraph. What principles of de- 
bating does the paragraph illustrate? 


V. New Wonders of Science. 

1. Prove that the first sentence acts as a topic 
sentence for the entire article. 

2. Point out and explain at least five figures 
of speech that occur in the article. What 
purpose do they serve? 

8. Point out several original and humorous 
comparisons. What is the value of such 
comparisons in an article of scientific 
nature? 

4. Define the following terms: 
theory or hypothesis. 

5. What does the article lead you to infer con- 
cerning the object of scientific investiga- 
tion? 

6. What do the various sub-titles do for the 
article? Should you employ sub-titles in 
your own compositions ? 

7. Give a clear exposition of the subject that 
most interests you. 

8. What principles of exposition does the ar- 
ticle illustrate? 


VI. Judge Hooper on Luxury. 

1. What subject does the article satirize? 

2. Summarize what the article says about 
American resourcefulness and spirit. 

8. What constructive suggestions does the ar- 
ticle make? 

Vil. Spring Thoughts on Home- Building. 

1. What is indicated concerning the origin of 
“Home, Sweet Home”’ 

2. Read aloud the = from Leonidas. 
Explain its meaning. 

3. Why is it good for a country to encourage 
ownership of one’s own home? 

4. What is the influence of living in rented 
homes ? 

VIII. Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 

1. Explain the reference to “wolf” and 
“lambs” in the first paragraph. Find from 
an encyclopedia the experiences the fol- 
lowing authors had with publishers: Sam- 
uel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Walter 
Scott, Mark Twain. 

2. What were Mrs. Humphry Ward’s habits 
of literary work? 

8. Find in an encyclopedia further informa- 
tion concerning Turgeniev. What was his 
influence as a writer? 

4. Have you read a translation of any of 
Turgeniev’s novels? If not, consult the 
library and read one, and give your im- 
pression of the author. 


natural law, 


. 4. The Genoa 


History, Civics, and 
Economics 


3y AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Yead of the Department of Social 
vcience, Julia Richman High School 


iference, Editorial Para- 

. graphs o* %ussia, On Taking In One 
Another «;Washing, The Prime Ob- 
stacle -ecovery. 

1. Comps =: the demands of the Powers 

upon Kussia in the fér§iai notes and the 

Russian, aswers, “show the points upon 

which these is disagreement. State care- 

fully the differences of opinion upon the 
return of nationalized property. 

Underline the key words which state “What 

the Russians are after.” 

3. Give all the instances you can where dis- 
trust of the Soviet Government appears in 
the Conference. 

4. Discuss “The Treaty of Rapallo is the out- 
standing fact of the Conference to date” 
Show different ways in which it is affecting 
uhe Conference. 

. State the editor’s view of the real purpose 
of the Conference in relation to exploita- 
tion of the resources of Russia. Why 
would “a deal of this sort’’ be “destructive 
of the fundamentals of international com- 
mercial morality” ? 

6. Reviewing the various statements of Secre- 
tary Hughes on American policy with Rus- 
sia (See The Independent of April 9, 1921, 
and since) put into a statement the funda- 
mentals of that policy. 

7. From the “Washing” article and the para- 
graph on Bertrand Russell outline a careful 
summary of the editor’s argument sustain- 
ing the statement: “The political and eco- 
nomic system of the Bolsheviks has dried 
up the very springs of economic energy. 
Show how he attacks opposing views. 

8. Assemble the facts bearing upon the pos- 
sibility of countries or groups of countries 
sustaining themselves without outside trade. 

(a) Give all the examples you can of what the 
United States ‘“‘would lose” “without any 
foreign trade whatsoever.” 

(b) Look up and compare the dependence of 
England, the United States, and France 
upon foreign trade. 

9. After covering the other articles show how 
the editor in “The Prime Obstacle to Re- 
covery” emphasizes ‘“‘the battle of sweeping 
ideas.’ 

It. Mr. Gompers Against the World. 

1. Show how the editor urges a modification 
of the policy of the American Federation of 
Labor as voiced by Mr. Gompers and 
shown in past action. 

2. See if you can explain any connection of 
Mr. Gompers’s views with the early strug- 
gles of the trade union movement, its be- 
lief in the strike as their main weapon, and 
“political exigencies.” 


lll. Presidential Appointments 
movals. 

1. Show the criticism of President Harding in 
his appointments of Reily and Goldstein. 

2. Show how “the application of the merit 
system not only to all the positions to 
which it now applies, but to ‘the higher 
administrative positions now unclassified’ is 
under discussion.” 

8. Review the President’s power of appoint- 
ment and removal and the practices that 
have developed in the actual operation of 


to 


or 


and Re- 


the power. 

IV. The Chinese War, Editorial Para- 
graphs. 

1. Show the main features of the war so far 
nas known. 


2. Why would it be considered fortunate for 
China if Wu-Pei-fu’s victory is as decisive 
as reported? 

Vv. New Wonders of Science. 

1. Although the article is more mature than 
many students can grasp in detail probably 
all will be able to gain a sense of im- 
mense progress and immense problems and 
be able to state (a) the big fields of science 
in which startling progress is being made, 
(b) the place of America in this progress, 
(c) the difference between the use of the 
word “law” in politics and in science. 


VI. Economic—Domestic Affairs. 
4. gd why the Institute of Economics is 
“heartening” development. 

2. earemelan the facts of the number in re- 
gard to industrial conditions, 

Vil. Population. 

1. Summarize the facts in this number which 
bear upon the numbers and character of 
our population. 














